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Subsequent  to  Aspects  #5,  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  has  come  into  effect  within  the 
Ontario  Assessment  Division.  As  a  result, 
Aspects  is  now  a  publication  of  the 
Assessment  Standards  Branch.  Other 
changes  are  outlined  on  page  29  of  this 
issue. 

In  December,  delegates  to  Aspects  from 
each  of  the  thirty-two  regional  offices 
assembled  in  Barrie  to  discuss  methods 
of  making  this  publication  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  assessment  personnel.  We  think 
we  now  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  you  would  like  to  read  in  Aspects.  If 
you  are  interested,  and  hopefully  you  are, 
a  report  of  the  day’s  events  along  with  our 
observations  can  be  found  on  page  16. 

This  issue  marks  our  first  attempt  to 
provide  bilingual  assessment  personnel  in 
Ontario  with  the  choice  of  reading  an 
article  in  either  French  or  English.  The 
subject  is  of  great  topical  interest  as  the 
article  presents  a  summary  of  the  recently 
passed  (Dec.  1971)  legislation  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  assessment  system  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Aspects  #6  also  attempts  to  recognize 
the  important  part  played  by  the  Institute 
of  Municipal  Assessors  in  shaping  the 
Ontario  assessment  scene.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  Aspects  and  the  Assessors 
Review  have  separate  but  complementary 
roles  to  play  in  our  joint  overall  purpose 
— keeping  assessors  informed  of  the  many 
changes  constantly  taking  place  in 
assessment  today. 
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Evaluation 

municipale 

au  Quebec 

Jules  Bergeron 

Direction  generale  de  I’Evaluation 
Ministere  des  Affaires  municipales 


Resumer  en  quelques  lignes  une  loi  qui  contient  136 
articles  equivaut  a  demander  d  un  trapeziste  d'executer  des 
tours  de  haute  voltige.  Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  il  me  fait  grande- 
ment  plaisir  d’informer  tous  les  lecteurs  de  aspects  des 


grandes  lignes  de  I’importanfe  legislation  que  le  gouverne- 
ment  du  Quebec  vient  d’ adopter  en  matiere  d' evaluation 
municipale. 

En  effet,  le  23  decembre  dernier,  le  lieutenant-gouverneur 
en  conseil  sanctionnait  le  Bill  48  on  la  Loi  sur  revaluation 
fonciere.  Cette  nouvelle  legislation  moderne  vient  mettre  de 
I’ordre  dans  le  charivari  indescriptible  que  I’on  retrouve 
actuellement  partout  a  travers  la  province  oil  les  valeurs 
s’ echelonnent  de  10%  a  100%  de  la  valeur  marchande  et  ou 
souvent  les  roles  d’ evaluation  sont  des  causes  d’injustices 
graves. 

Comme  avant-propos  a  I’etude  proprement  dite  de  cette 
loi,  il  y  aurait  lieu  d’attirer  votre  attention  sur  le  sens  du  mot 
“immeuble”  utilise  d  plusieurs  reprises  dans  le  present  texte. 
Pour  respecter  le  sens  du  Bill  48,  immeuble  signifie  terrain 
et  batiments. 

La  presente  loi  poursuit  trois  objectifs  principaux: 

1.  une  repartition  plus  equitable  du  fardeau  fiscal  fonder  et 
une  meilleure  protection  du  contribuable  au  niveau  des 
plaintes  et  appels; 

2.  une  incitation  au  developpement  economique  du  Quebec 
en  assujettissant  les  entreprises  similaires  a  un  me  me 
regime  d’ evaluation  et  en  rendant  le  Quebec  competitif 
sur  le  plan  de  la  fiscalite  fonciere; 

3.  la  regionalisation  des  roles  d’ evaluation  et  des  bureaux  de 
revision. 

Pour  atteindre  ces  trois  principaux  objectifs,  la  loi  prevoit 
une  serie  de  mesures  que  je  me  permets  de  vous  resumer. 

Tout  d’abord,  le  legislateur  ne  fait  pas  qu’exiger  qu’a 
I’avenir  tous  les  roles  d’ evaluation  devront  etre  confectionnes 
suivant  la  valeur  marchande,  mais  il  s’attarde  a  definir  cette 
me  me  valeur  marchande. 


Municipal 
Assessment 
in  Quebec 

Jules  Bergeron 

Assessment  Branch 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
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Summarizing  a  136-section  Bill  in  just  a  few  lines  is 
as  easy  as  teaching  a  monkey  to  sing.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  outline  for  the  readers  of  aspects 
the  main  points  of  the  important  legislation  which  the 
Quebec  government  has  just  passed  in  the  field  of 
municipal  assessment. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
ratified  Bill  48,  The  Real  Estate  Assessment  Act.  This 
new  law  will  put  order  into  the  indescribable  chaos 
which  now  reigns  throughout  the  province,  where  values 
are  anything  from  10%  to  100%  of  market  value  and 
assessment  rolls  are  often  at  the  root  of  serious 
injustices. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  with  the  actual  study 
of  the  Bill,  it  might  be  wise  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “immovable”  which  is  used 
several  times  in  this  text.  Within  the  meaning  of  Bill  48, 
“immovable”  means  land  and  buildings. 

The  Bill  has  three  main  purposes: 

1 .  A  more  just  redistribution  of  the  real  estate  tax  burden 
and  better  protection  for  the  taxpayer  as  regards 
complaints  and  appeals. 

2.  Incitement  of  economic  development  in  Quebec  by 
making  identical  types  of  properties  subject  to  iden¬ 
tical  assessment  procedures  and  making  Quebec 
competitive  as  far  as  real  estate  taxation  is  concerned. 

3.  Regionalization  of  assessment  rolls  and  boards  of 
revision. 

The  law  provides  for  a  series  of  steps  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  three  main  objectives  and  I  shall  now 
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C’est  ainsi  qu’d  I’article  lq),  on  retrouve  la  definition  sui- 
vante  du  mot  “valeur  marchande” :  le  prix  le  plus  probable, 
compte  tenu  des  donnees  du  marche  immobilier  an  moment 
de  1’evaluation,  d’ltne  vente  librement  consentie  de  part  et 
d’ autre,  avec  une  connaissance  convenable  de  la  valeur 
physique  depreciee  de  I’immeuble  et  de  sa  valeur  economi- 
que  actuelle  et  potentielle;  ce  prix  pouvant,  an  cas  d’absence 
ou  d’insuffisance  du  marche  oil  de  ses  donnees,  etre  etabli 
uniquement  selon  la  valeur  physique  depreciee  ou  selon  la 
valeur  economique  actuelle  et  potentielle,  ou  selon  l’ une  et 
l’ autre. 

En  partant  de  ce  concept  de  la  valeur  marchande,  la  loi 
prevoit  que  des  1972,  toutes  les  municipalizes  du  Quebec 
devront  ramener  leur  role  d' evaluation  a  cette  valeur  selon 
des  methodes  et  normes  qu’edictera  le  lieutenant-gouverneur 
en  conseil  en  attendant  la  confection  de  nouveaux  role ? 
d’ evaluation  qui  eux  aussi  devront  etre  conformes  aux 
directives  emises  par  le  lieutenant-gouverneur  en  conseil.  II 
est  bien  evident  qu’une  telle  reforme  en  prof ondeur  comme 
cede  que  le  Quebec  amorce  ne  pent  passe  realiseren  six  mois. 
C’est  ainsi  que  nous  prevoyons  que  la  confection  des  nou¬ 
veaux  roles  d  t ravers  tout  le  Quebec,  selon  cette  nouvelle  loi, 
s’ echelonnera  sur  une  periode  de  cinq  a  six  ans. 

Ces  nouveaux  roles  d’ evaluation  quinquennaux  seront 
confectionnes  suivant  des  normes  et  methodes  uniformes  ties 
precises  et  leur  forme  et  contenu  seront  identiques  partout  a 
trovers  la  province.  Contrairement  d  d'autres  provinces,  il 
incombera  a  chaque  municipalite  de  faire  son  propre  role 
d’ evaluation  et  le  role  du  gouvernement  se  limitera  d  s’ assurer 
de  la  qualite  du  role  et  du  respect  integral  de  la  loi.  La 
direction  generate  de  1’ evaluation  creee  en  1971  an  ministere 
des  affaires  municipales  pourvoira  d  cet  etat  de  choses. 


Cette  legislation  impose  d  I’evaluateur  la  tenue  d  jour 
continue  du  role  en  ce  qui  concerne  certaines  modifications 
mineures  et  une  revision  annuelle  pour  faire  etat  de  la 
diminution  ou  de  l’ augmentation  de  la  valeur  marchande  des 
immeubles.  Le  role  et  la  revision  du  role  se  deposeront  a 
date  fixe,  c’est-d-dire  entre  le  8  et  le  15  novembre  de  chaque 
annee  afin  de  permettre  aux  municipality  de  preparer  leur 
budget  pour  I’exercice  financier  suivant  conformement  a  la 
loi  dejd  existante.  Ils  entreront  en  vigueur  le  ler  janvier 
suivant  et  I’envoi  du  compte  de  taxes  qui  devra  se  faire  avant 
le  ler  mars  servira  en  me  me  temps  d’avis  d! evaluation.  Le 
contribuable  aura  alors  jusqu’au  ler  mai  pour  porter  plainte 
de  son  evaluation  devant  le  bureau  de  revision,  mais  s’il  le 
fait,  il  devra  quand  meme  acquitter  le  plein  montant  de  ses 
taxes.  S’il  a  gain  de  cause  devant  le  bureau  de  revision  au 
moment  oil  sa  plainte  sera  entendue,  une  remise  de  taxes  lui 
sera  alors  faite  par  la  municipalite. 

Afin  de  pourvoir  au  developpement  economique  du 
Quebec  et  de  le  rendre  competitif  sur  le  plan  de  la  fiscalite 
fonciere,  la  loi  prevoit  une  serie  de  moyens  qui  situent 
avantageusement  le  Quebec  sur  I’echiquier  national  et  meme 
nord-americain.  C’est  ainsi,  qu’d  I’avenir,  I’industrie  n’aura 
plus  d  payer  aucune  taxe  municipale  ou  scolaire  sur  sa 
machinerie  ou  sur  tout  equipement  devant  servir  a  la  lutte 
contre  la  pollution  ou  la  reduction  du  bruit,  le  tout  n’etant 
plus  evalue.  Seuls  les  terrains  et  les  batiments  de  meme  que 
la  mecanique  des  batiments  seront  evalues  a  la  valeur  mar¬ 
chande.  Les  immeubles  faisant  partie  soit  d’un  reseau  d’aque- 
duc  ou  d’egout  n’appartenant  pas  a  un  organisme  public 
( gouvernement  du  Canada,  c-elui  du  Quebec,  une  municipa¬ 
lite,  une  corporation  municipale,  une  commission  scolaire), 
soit  d’un  reseau  de  transport  ou  de  distribution  d’un  liquide, 


summarize  these  steps. 

First  of  all,  the  Legislator  does  not  simply  require  that 
henceforth  all  valuation  rolls  will  be  based  on  market 
value,  but  rather  insists  on  defining  that  same  market 
value. 

In  paragraph  q  of  section  1,  then,  we  find  the  term 
“market  value’’  defined  as  the  most  probable  price, 
taking  into  account  the  data  of  the  real  estate  market 
when  the  assessment  is  made,  of  a  sale  freely  made  by 
both  parties,  with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  depre¬ 
ciated  physical  value  of  the  immovable  and  its  actual 
and  potential  economic  value;  if  there  is  no  market  or 
data  or  if  either  is  insufficient,  the  price  may  be  fixed 
solely  in  accordance  with  the  depreciated  physical  value 
or  the  actual  and  potential  economic  value  or  in 
accordance  with  both. 

Starting  with  this  concept  of  market  value,  the  Bill 
provides  that  from  1972  all  municipalities  in  Quebec 
must  adjust  their  assessment  rolls  to  this  value,  using 
methods  and  standards  to  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  while  awaiting  the  preparation  of 
new  assessment  rolls  which  will  also  have  to  comply 
with  directives  issued  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.  Very  obviously,  an  in-depth  reform  such  as  that 
which  Quebec  is  undertaking  cannot  be  achieved  in  six 
months;  indeed  we  calculate  that  it  will  take  from  five  to 
six  years  to  draw  up  all  the  new  rolls  in  the  Province 
according  to  the  new  law. 

These  new  five-year  assessment  rolls  will  be  prepared 
according  to  very  precise,  uniform  standards  and 
methods,  and  the  form  and  content  of  the  rolls  will  be 
identical  throughout  the  Province.  Contrary  to  what  is 
done  in  other  provinces,  each  municipality  will  be 


required  to  prepare  its  own  assessment  roll;  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  simply  make  sure  that  the  rolls  are  properly 
prepared  and  the  law  fully  respected.  That  task  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Municipal  Affairs  Department’s 
Assessment  Branch,  created  in  1971. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  assessor  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  roll  continually  up  to  date  as  regards  certain 
slight  changes,  and  to  revise  it  annually  to  take  account 
of  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  market  value  of  the 
immovables.  Rolls  and  revision  of  rolls  will  be  deposited 
on  a  fixed  date,  namely  between  the  8th  and  the  15th  of 
November  each  year,  in  order  to  allow  the  municipalities 
to  prepare  their  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  existing  law.  They  will  come  into  force  on 
the  next  1st  of  January,  and  when  tax  bills  are  sent, 
which  should  be  done  before  the  1st  of  March,  these  will 
also  serve  as  notices  of  assessment.  The  taxpayer  will 
then  have  until  the  1st  of  May  to  register  any  complaints 
with  the  board  of  revisions  regarding  his  assessment; 
even  if  he  does  this,  however,  he  will  still  be  required  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  his  taxes.  If  he  wins  his  point 
before  the  board  of  revisions,  the  municipality  will 
reimburse  his  taxes. 

To  provide  for  Quebec’s  economic  development  and 
to  place  the  province  in  a  competitive  position  as 
regards  real  estate  taxation,  the  Bill  provides  a  series 
of  measures  which  put  Quebec  in  an  advantageous 
situation  with  respect  to  the  national  and  even  the  North 
American  market.  In  this  respect,  industries  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  pay  municipal  or  school  taxes  on 
their  machinery  or  on  any  equipment  intended  to  be 
used  to  combat  pollution  or  to  reduce  noise,  since  these 
will  no  longer  be  assessed.  Only  land,  buildings  and  the 
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soit  d’un  gazoduc  sans  raccordement  au  consommateur  et  les 
immeubles  appurtenant  a  un  poste  de  television  ou  de  radio 
sont  portes  au  role  a  la  valeur  marchande  quant  aux  terrains 
et  batiments,  et  suivant  les  normes  du  manuel  d' evaluation 
(pied  lineaire)  quant  au  reste. 

Les  terrains ,  batiments,  antennes  et  tours  de  toute  entre- 
prise  de  transport,  de  transformation,  d’entreposage  ou  de 
distribution  de  gaz  et  des  entreprises  de  telecommunication 
en  general  (la  transmission  ou  la  diffusion  de  sons,  d’ images, 
de  signes,  de  signaux,  de  donnees  ou  de  messages  par  fil, 
cables,  ondes  ou  tout  moyen  electrique,  electronique,  magne- 
tique,  electromagnetique  ou  optique)  sont  portes  au  role  a  la 
valeur  marchande;  quant  a  leurs  autres  biens  (reseau),  ils  ne 
sont  plus  evalues  mais  ils  sont  taxes  sur  la  base  de  leur 
revenu  net  annuel  a  un  taux  maximum  de  10%. 

A  I’avenir,  on  portera  au  role  a  la  valeur  marchande  seule- 
ment  les  terrains  et  les  batiments  dont  Hydro-Quebec  et  ses 
filiales  sont  proprietaires.  C’est  ainsi  que  les  centrales,  les 
barrages  de  meme  que  tous  les  reseaux  d’ Hydro-Quebec  ne 
seront  plus  evalues  ni  imposes. 

Par  contre,  concernant  tous  les  immeubles  qui  etaient 
portes  au  role  avant  l’ entree  en  vigueur  de  la  presente  loi  et 
qui  ne  le  sont  plus  maintenant,  ils  seront  assujettis  a  des 
compensations  tenant  lieu  de  taxes  municipales  et  scolaires 
decroissantes  sur  ces  memes  immeubles  pendant  une  cer- 
taine  periode  de  temps  afin  de  ne  pas  perturber  d’une  fagon 
draconienne  les  finances  des  municipalites  et  des  commis¬ 
sions  scolaires. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  fermes.  comme  il  s’agit  d’une  loi- 
cadre  d’evaluation,  il  a  fallu  prevoir  un  regime  unique  pour 
les  evaluer.  Avant  T  avenement  du  Bill  48,  les  fermes  etaient 
evaluees  difjeremment,  suivant  qu’elles  etaient  situees  dans 


une  cite  ou  ville  ou  dans  une  municipality  rurale.  D’une  part, 
la  Loi  des  cites  et  villes  exemptait  de  I’evaluation  une  partie 
des  batiments  de  ferme,  de  meme  que  la  majeure  partie  de  la 
residence  du  cultivateur,  alors  que  d’autre  part,  le  Code 
municipal  regissant  la  majeure  partie  des  municipalites  du 
Quebec  n  accordait  aucune  exemption  d’evaluation.  Toute 
recherche  d’une  fagon  unique  d’ evaluer  les  fermes  dans  le 
respect  des  budgets  municipaux  et  de  I’economie  du  monde 
agricole,  ne  permettait  qu’un  compromis.  Ce  dernier  se 
trouve  exprimer  par  les  articles  21  et  116  qui  suivent: 
Article  21.  “Les  terrains,  autres  que  les  emplacements  vises 
au  deuxieme  alinea,  de  toute  ferme  ou  boise  d’une  superficie 
superieure  a  dix  acres  et  de  toute  ferme  produisant  un  revenu 
brut  superieur  a  $2,000  par  annee,  a  1’ exclusion  des  emplace¬ 
ments  mentionnes  au  deuxieme  alinea,  sont  assujettis  aux 
taxes  foncieres  selon  leur  valeur  inscrite  au  role  jusqu’a 
concurrence  de  cent  cinquante  dollars  I’acre. 

Les  batiments  destines  a  l’ exploitation  d’une  ferme  ou 
d’un  boise,  autres  que  les  maisons  et  l’ emplacement  de  cha- 
cune  jusqu’a  concurrence  de  la  superficie  moyenne  des  lots  a 
batir  situes  dans  le  territoire  de  la  corporation  municipale, 
sont  exempts  de  toute  taxe  fonciere  jusqu’a  concurrence  de 
la  moitie  de  leur  valeur  inscrite  au  role. 

Le  total  des  taxes  foncieres  municipales  sur  les  immeubles 
vises  aux  deux  premiers  alineas  autres  que  les  maisons  et 
l’ emplacement  de  chacune  ne  doit  pas  depasser  annuelle- 
ment  un  pour  cent  de  leur  valeur  marchande  imposable  en 
vertu  du  present  article. 

Le  present  article  cesse  de  s’ appliquer  a  ces  fermes  ou 
boises  des  que  la  propriete  en  est  transferee  a  une  personne, 
societe  ou  corporation  qui  les  a  acquis  pour  fins  de  lotisse- 
ment,  de  developpement  residentiel,  industriel  ou  commer- 


machinery  forming  part  of  the  buildings  will  be  assessed 
at  market  value.  Immovables  forming  part  of  a  water¬ 
works  or  sewer  system  which  does  not  belong  to  a 
“public  body”  (such  as  the  government  of  Canada  or  of 
Quebec,  a  municipality,  a  municipal  corporation  or  a 
school  board)  or  of  a  system  for  the  transport  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  liquid,  or  a  gas  line  not  connected  for  use  by  a 
consumer,  and  immovables  belonging  to  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  stations  will  be  entered  on  the  roll  at  market  value 
as  regards  land  and  buildings  and  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  laid  down  in  the  assessment  booklet 
(linear  feet)  as  regards  the  rest. 

Land,  buildings,  antennae  and  towers  belonging  to 
companies  for  transport,  transformation,  warehous¬ 
ing  or  distribution  of  gas  and  for  telecommunication 
generally  (the  transmission  or  broadcast  of  sound, 
images,  signs,  signals,  data  or  messages  by  wire,  cable, 
waves  or  any  electric,  electronic,  magnetic,  electro¬ 
magnetic  or  optical  means)  will  be  entered  on  the  roll  at 
market  value;  their  other  property  (system)  will  no  longer 
be  assessed  but  will  be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  their  annual 
net  revenue  at  a  minimum  rate  of  10%. 

From  now  on  none  of  Hydro-Quebec’s  stations,  dams 
and  systems  will  be  assessed  or  taxed,  and  only  land 
and  buildings  owned  by  Hydro-Quebec  and  its  subsi¬ 
diaries  will  be  entered  on  the  roll  at  market  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  Immovables  which  had  been 
entered  on  the  roll  before  the  Act  came  into  force  but 
are  no  longer  so  entered  will  be  subject  to  compensation 
which  will  replace  the  decreasing  municipal  and  school 
taxes  on  the  same  immovables,  for  a  while,  in  order  not 
to  drastically  alter  the  finances  of  the  municipalities  and 
school  boards. 


Since  this  Bill  is  a  general  assessment  law,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  different  plan  for  farm  assess¬ 
ment.  Before  Bill  48,  farms  were  assessed  in  various 
ways  according  to  whether  they  were  located  in  a 
city,  a  town  or  a  rural  municipality.  On  the  one  hand, 
under  The  Cities  and  Towns  Act,  part  of  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  most  of  the  farmer’s  residence  were  exempt 
from  assessment,  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Code,  which  governs  most  of  the  municipalities  in 
Quebec,  granted  no  such  exemptions.  We  tried  to  find  a 
unique  method  of  assessing  farms  with  due  regard  for 
municipal  budgets  and  the  farmers’  economy,  but  could 
only  come  up  with  a  compromise.  This  is  outlined  in 
sections  21  and  116,  which  read  as  follows: 

Section  21.  “The  land,  other  than  the  sites  contemplated 
in  the  second  paragraph,  of  every  farm  or  woodlot  with 
an  area  of  more  than  ten  acres  and  of  every  farm  with 
gross  revenue  of  more  than  $2,000  per  annum,  excluding 
the  sites  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph,  shall  be 
subject  to  real  estate  taxes  according  to  its  value  entered 
on  the  roll  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

The  buildings  intended  for  the  operation  of  a  farm  or 
wood  lot,  other  than  the  houses,  and  the  site  of  each  to 
the  extent  of  the  average  area  of  the  building  lots  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  territory  of  the  municipal  corporation  are 
exempt  from  real  estate  tax  up  to  one-half  of  their  value 
entered  on  the  roll. 

The  total  municipal  real  estate  taxes  on  the  immov¬ 
ables  contemplated  in  the  first  two  paragraphs,  other 
than  the  houses  and  the  site  of  each,  must  not  exceed 
annually  one  per  cent  of  their  market  value  taxable  under 
this  section. 

This  section  shall  cease  to  apply  to  such  farms  or 
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cial,  de  speculation  ou  d’ operations  immobilieres  quelcon- 
ques;  cependant  il  s'y  applique  de  nouveau  au  cas  de  retour 
de  ces  jermes  ou  boises  au  vendeur  ou  a  ses  ayants  droits 
par  suite  d’une  resiliation  de  la  vente,  d’une  elation  eti  paie- 
ment  ou  d’un  jugement  ordonnant  line  telle  resiliation  ou 
dation  en  paiement. 

Si  le  present  article  cesse  de  s’appliquer  a  line  ferine  ou  a 
un  boise  en  vertu  de  Valine  a  precedent  par  suite  d’une  deci¬ 
sion  de  dernier  ressort,  la  partie  contre  qui  la  decision  est 
rendue  ou  ses  ayants  droits  doivent  a  la  corporation  munici- 
pale  et  a  la  commission  scolaire  Vexcedent  des  taxes  fon- 
cieres  qui  auraient  du  etre  payees  stir  la  ferine  ou  le  boises 
depuis  son  acquisition  par  ladite  partie  jusqu’a  concurrence 
de  cinq  exercices  financiers  municipaux  et  scolaires,  respec- 
tivement.” 

Article  116.  "A  compter  de  I’exercice  financier  commengant 
en  1972,  les  batiments  destines  a  V exploitation  d’une  ferine 
ou  d’un  boise  vises  au  deuxieme  alinea  de  I’article  21  sotit 
portes  au  role  de  fag  on  decroissante  ou  croissante  a  raison 
de  dix  pour  cent  annuellement  pendant  cinq  ans  selon  que  la 
loi  qui  les  regissaient  au  moment  de  l’ entree  en  vigueur  de  la 
presente  loi  exigeait  ou  non  qu’ils  soient  portes  au  role.” 

Enfin,  pour  parvenir  d  la  reforme  que  nous  amorgons ,  la 
loi  permet  la  mise  en  place  de  deux  mecanismes  essentiels  a 
la  reussite  de  l’ operation,  soit  la  regionalisation  des  roles 
d’evaluation  et  des  bureaux  de  revision. 

Regionalisation  des  Roles  d’Evaluation 

Afin  d’eviter  surtout  aux  municipalities  rurales  un  fardeau 
financier  trop  lourd  pour  la  confection  de  roles  d’evaluation, 
le  ministre  des  affaires  municipales,  sur  la  recommandation 


de  la  Commission  municipale,  peut  ordonner  le  regroupe- 
metit  de  plusieurs  municipalites.  Ainsi,  la  loi  prevoit  la 
creation  d’une  municipality  mandataire  qui  verra,  avec  le 
consentement  majoritaire  des  autres  municipalites  ainsi  de¬ 
signees,  a  faire  confectionner  le  role  d’evaluation  de  chacune 
de  ces  municipalites.  Les  depenses  alors  encourues  par  la 
municipality  mandataire  seront  reparties  entre  les  munici¬ 
palites  regroupees  au  prorata  du  montant  total  d’ evaluation 
apparaissant  a  leur  role  respectif. 

Regionalisation  des  Bureaux  de  Revision 

Au  moyen  d’une  ordonnance,  le  ministre  des  affaires 
municipales  peut  diviser  le  territoire  du  Quebec  en  autant  de 
districts  de  revision  qu’il  juge  necessaire.  Les  membres  des 
bureaux  de  revision  ainsi  crees  seront  nommes  par  le 
lieutenant-gouverneur  en  conseil,  mais  payes  par  les  munici¬ 
palites  et  ils  pourront  etre  permanents  ou  temporaires  et  a 
temps  plein  ou  a  temps  partiel.  Le  bureau  de  revision  devra 
entendre  toutes  les  plaintes  dans  un  delai  de  12  mois  et  devra 
rendre  des  decisions  motivees  qui  pourront  etre  portees  en 
appel  a  la  Cour  provinciate. 

En  terminant,  j’ajouterais  que  nous  n'avons  nullement  la 
pretention  d’etre  en  possession  tranquille  de  la  verite,  mais 
nous  croyons  avoir  en  main  un  outil  qui  nous  permettra  de 
repondre  aux  objectifs  que  nous  poursuivons,  a  savoir  une 
repartition  plus  equitable  du  fardeau  fiscal,  une  incitation  au 
developpement  economique  et  une  regionalisation  des  roles 
d’ evaluation  et  des  bureaux  de  revision.  Pour  le  Quebec,  il 
s’agit  d’un  nouveau  depart  en  evaluation  municipale  et  les 
annees  nous  diront  la  ou  nous  avons  manque  le  bateau.  Il 
sera  alors  tres  facile  d’apporter  les  correctifs  necessaires. 


woodlots  as  soon  as  the  ownership  of  them  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  person,  partnership  or  corporation  who  or 
which  acquired  them  for  purposes  of  subdivision  into 
lots,  residential,  industrial  or  commercial  development, 
speculation  or  real  estate  operations;  however  it  shall 
again  apply  to  them  when  such  farms  or  woodlots  are 
returned  to  the  vendor  or  his  legal  representatives  as  a 
result  of  a  rescission  of  the  sale,  a  giving  in  payment  or  a 
judgment  ordering  such  rescission  or  giving  in  payment. 

If  this  section  ceases  to  apply  to  a  farm  or  a  woodlot 
under  the  previous  paragraph  following  a  final  decision, 
the  party  against  whom  the  decision  is  rendered,  or  his 
legal  assigns,  shall  owe  the  municipal  corporation  and 
the  school  board  the  excess  of  the  real  estate  taxes 
which  should  have  been  paid  on  the  farm  or  woodlot 
since  its  acquisition  by  the  said  party,  for  not  more  than 
five  municipal  and  school  fiscal  years  respectively.” 
Section  116.  ‘‘From  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  1972,  the 
buildings  intended  for  the  operation  of  a  farm  or  woodlot 
contemplated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  section  21 
shall  be  entered  on  the  roll  in  a  decreasing  or  increasing 
manner  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  each  year  for  five 
years  according  to  whether  or  not  the  law  governing 
them  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act 
required  that  they  be  entered  on  the  roll.” 

Finally,  the  law  allows  for  the  setting  up  of  two  kinds 
of  machinery  essential  to  the  success  of  the  reform 
which  we  are  undertaking;  these  are  the  regionalization 
both  of  assessment  rolls  and  of  boards  of  revision. 

Regionalization  of  Assessment  Roils 

In  order  to  avoid  that  rural  municipalities  incur  too 
great  expenses  in  preparing  assessment  rolls,  the 


Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Municipal  Commission,  may  order  the  regrouping 
of  several  municipalities.  In  this  regard,  the  Act  provides 
for  the  designation  of  one  municipality  to  act  as  manda¬ 
tary;  with  the  consent  of  the  other  municipalities  so 
designated,  this  municipality  will  see  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  roll  of  each  of  these  municipalities  is  prepared. 
The  expenses  incurred  by  the  municipality  acting  as 
mandatary  will  be  apportioned  among  the  regrouped 
municipalities  pro  rata  to  the  total  assessment  shown 
on  their  respective  rolls. 

Regionalization  of  Boards  of  Revision 

The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  by  an  order,  may 
divide  the  territory  of  the  Province  into  as  many  districts 
of  revision  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  members  of  the 
boards  of  revision  so  established  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  but  paid  by  the 
municipalities,  and  may  be  employed  on  a  permanent, 
temporary,  part-time  or  full-time  basis.  The  boards  of 
revision  must  hear  all  complaints  within  12  months  and 
render  decisions,  setting  out  their  grounds,  which  may 
be  appealed  to  the  Provincial  Court. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  just  say  that  in  no  way  do  we 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers;  we  do  believe,  however, 
that  we  now  have  the  means  to  meet  our  objectives 
which  are  a  more  just  redistribution  of  the  tax  burden, 
stimulation  of  economic  development,  and  regionaliza¬ 
tion  of  assessment  rolls  and  boards  of  revision.  Quebec 
is  starting  out  afresh  in  the  field  of  municipal  assess¬ 
ment,  and  only  after  a  few  years  will  we  know  whether 
we  made  a  false  start.  If  so,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  adopt 
the  necessary  corrective  measures. 
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From  1946  to  1963  R.  J.  Cudney  was  the  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario. 
He  was  co-author  of  Cudney  and  Kingston,  Ontario  Corporation  Manual,  1947. 
In  1953  he  acted  as  Counsel  to  the  Ontario  government,  drafting  the  new  Corpo¬ 
rations  Act.  From  1963  to  1966  he  practised  law  in  Winnipeg  and  Toronto.  During 
that  time  he  was  Counsel  to  the  Manitoba  government  in  1963,  drafting  a  new 
Companies  Act  and  Counsel  to  the  federal  government  in  1964,  reviewing  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  federal  Companies  Act. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Bench  on  July  27,  1966,  as  Judge  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex  which  position  he  presently  holds. 


Jurisdiction  of  the 

County  Judge 
in  Hearing  Appeals 


His  Honour  Judge  R.  J.  Cudney 
County  Judge,  London,  Ontario 


The  county  judge  may  hear  appeals 
related  to  assessment  under  The 
Assessment  Act  R.S.O.  1970,  C32. 
County  judge  includes  district  judge. 
The  question  frequently  arises  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  or 
power  of  the  county  judge  in  hear¬ 
ing  such  appeals  and,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  as  to  when  he  may  determine 
questions  solely  of  fact  and  not 
questions  of  law,  and  as  to  when  he 
may  determine  questions  of  law  and 
of  fact. 

Appeal  Procedures 

The  Assessment  Act  provides  two 
procedures  under  which  assessment 
appeals  may  come  before  the  county 
judge. 

The  first  procedure  is  by  way  of 
appeal  from  the  Assessment  Review 
Court.  Section  52  provides,  in  effect, 
that  the  Assessment  Review  Court 
may  hear  appeals  with  respect  to 
whether  an  assessment  is  too  high  or 
too  low  or  whether  a  person  has 
been  wrongly  inserted  on  or  omitted 
from  the  assessment  roll.  Under  sec¬ 
tions  52  and  55,  there  is  an  appeal  to 
“the  county  judge”  against  the  deci¬ 


sion  of  the  Assessment  Review  Court 
and  also  against  any  omission,  neg¬ 
lect  or  refusal  of  that  Court  to  hear 
or  decide  an  appeal.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  appeal  under  this  first  proce¬ 
dure  is  to  the  county  judge  and  not  to 
the  county  court  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  county  judge.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  important,  in  view  of  the 
decided  cases,  in  determining  the 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  or  power  of 
the  county  judge  under  the  first  pro¬ 
cedure.  There  is  a  further  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  county  judge 
to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and 
a  further  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
that  Board  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  second  appeal  procedure  is 
under  section  66  which  reads  in  part 
that  “the  municipal  corporation, 
assessment  commissioner  or  any 
person  assessed  may  apply  by  origi¬ 
nating  notice  to  the  Supreme  Court 
or  to  the  county  court  of  the  county 
in  which  the  assessment  is  made  for 
the  determination  of  any  question 
relating  to  assessment,  except  a 
question  as  to  persons  alleged  to  be 
wrongfully  placed  upon  or  omitted 
from  the  assessment  roll  or  assessed 


at  too  high  or  too  low  a  sum.”  In  this 
second  appeal  procedure,  the  ap¬ 
peal  is  to  the  county  court  rather 
than  to  the  county  judge. 

County  Judge  — Jurisdiction 
Over  Questions  of  Fact 

With  respect  to  the  first  appeal 
procedure,  namely  by  way  of  appeal 
to  the  Assessment  Review  Court  and 
then  to  the  county  judge,  etc.,  the 
cases  decided  by  the  courts  clearly 
establish,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  appel¬ 
late  tribunals,  including  the  county 
judge,  under  this  first  procedure  can 
determine  only  questions  which  are 
solely  of  fact  and  cannot  determine 
conclusively  questions  of  law.  A 
question  of  law  would  be,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  decide  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  under  the  statute  a  liability  to 
assessment  and  taxation. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  decision 
of  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Ouance  vs.  Ivey  (1950)  O.R.  397  and 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  in  The  City  of  Toronto  vs. 
Olympia  Edward  Recreation  Club 
Limited  (1955)  S.C.R.  454.  The  courts 
have  found  that  constitutionally  only 
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questions  of  law  may  be  determined 
by  courts  of  law  presided  over  by 
judges  appointed  under  section  96 
of  the  B.N.A.  Act.  Section  96  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Governor  General 
shall  appoint  the  judges  of  superior, 
county  and  district  courts.  While  the 
Province  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  enact  legislation  respect¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  courts, 
only  courts  of  law  presided  over  by 
federally  appointed  judges  under 
section  96  can  determine  questions 
of  law.  The  members  of  all  appellate 
tribunals,  including  the  county  judge, 
under  the  first  appeal  procedure  are 
not  sitting  as  federally  appointed 
section  96  judges.  Such  appellate 
tribunals  are,  in  effect,  administra¬ 
tive  tribunals  and  are  not  courts  of 
law. 

Under  the  first  procedure,  the 
county  judge,  while  appointed  under 
section  96,  is  not  sitting  as  a  court 
and  by  virtue  of  being  a  section  96 
judge,  but  is  sitting  as  a  persona 
designata  or  a  person  selected  or 
appointed  by  the  provincial  statute. 
He  can  only  decide  questions  of  fact. 
He  has  no  more  power  to  determine 
questions  of  law  than  any  other 
designated  person  holding  a  particu¬ 
lar  office  in  the  community  would 
have  if  the  Legislature  had  desig¬ 
nated  such  person  to  hear  the  appeal 
instead  of  the  county  judge. 

The  decision  of  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Quance  vs.  Ivey  (supra) 
concerned  an  appeal  as  to  business 
assessment  by  a  person  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  that  of  growing  flowers, 
vegetables  and  nursery  stock  for 
sale.  The  basis  of  his  appeal  was 
that  he  was  exempt  from  business 
assessment,  contending  that  under 
the  Act  no  person  occupying  a  farm, 
market  garden  or  nursery  was  liable 
to  business  assessment.  The  appeal 
was  under  the  first  procedure.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  determined  that  the 
issue  was  a  question  of  law  rather 
than  a  question  of  fact  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  liability  to  be  so  assessed 
under  the  Act  and  accordingly  could 
not  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
appellate  tribunals  under  the  first 
procedure. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Justice  Laidlaw 
said: 

“It  appears  to  me  to  be  settled  be¬ 
yond  controversy  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  a  Province,  acting  within 
its  legislative  powers,  cannot  con¬ 
stitute  a  tribunal  composed  of  a 
member  or  members  appointed  by 
a  provincial  authority  and  em¬ 
power  that  tribunal  to  determine 
conclusively  questions  of  a  char¬ 


acter  that  fall  for  determination 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Supe¬ 
rior  Court.  Thus,  the  Legislature 
could  not  give  jurisdiction  to  such 
a  tribunal  to  finally  determine  the 
question  whether  a  taxpayer  is 
taxable  in  respect  to  certain  prop¬ 
erty.  Such  a  tribunal  could  not 
finally  decide  whether  an  assessor 
exceeded  his  powers  in  assessing 
property  which  was  not  liable  in 
law  to  assessment.” 

In  this  case,  Chief  Justice  Robert¬ 
son  said: 

“In  my  opinion  it  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  decisions  of  highest 
authority  that  jurisdiction  to  de¬ 
cide  disputed  questions  of  liability 
to  assessment,  such  as  were 
raised  in  the  cases  I  have  referred 
to,  and  in  the  present  case,  was 
vested  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
the  Province,  and  not  in  the  bodies 
having  jurisdiction  to  hear  assess¬ 
ment  appeals  under  the  provisions 
of  The  Assessment  Act.  It  is  also 
clear  that  that  jurisdiction  was  so 
vested  prior  to  Confederation  and 
continued  to  be  so  vested  there¬ 
after.” 

In  the  case  of  The  City  of  Toronto 
vs.  Olympia  Edward  Recreation  Club 
Limited  (supra),  the  appeal  was 
under  the  first  procedure  and  con¬ 
cerned  whether  the  appellant’s  bowl¬ 
ing  alleys  formed  part  of  the  real 
estate  as  defined  by  The  Assessment 
Act.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
found  that  the  appeal  concerned  a 
question  of  law  involving  the  liability 
of  the  taxpayer  and  that  a  question 
of  law  could  not  be  decided  under 
the  first  appeal  procedure  but  could 
only  be  decided  by  a  court  presided 
over  by  a  federally  appointed  judge 
under  section  96.  In  this  case,  Chief 
Justice  Kerwin  said: 

“It  is  now  settled  that  the  asses¬ 
sor,  the  Court  of  Revision,  the 
County  Court  Judge  and  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  determine  conclu¬ 
sively  whether  a  company  is  tax¬ 
able  in  respect  to  any  particular 
property  (Phillips  &  Taylor  vs.  City 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (1954)  S.C.R. 
404).  When  such  a  question  is 
raised  what  purpose  can  there  be 
to  permit  appeal  after  appeal  at 
great  expense  to  those  concerned 
when  the  same  matter  may  be 
litigated  again?” 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Justice  Estey 
said: 

“It  is  clear  that  a  County  Court 
Judge,  sitting  in  appeal  under  The 
Assessment  Act,  is  not  acting  by 


virtue  of  his  appointment  under 
section  96  of  the  B.N.A.  Act,  but 
rather  as  a  person  selected  and 
designated  by  the  Legislature  in 
The  Assessment  Act.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  and  therefore,  sitting  in 
appeal  under  The  Assessment  Act, 
they  possess  only  such  appellate 
jurisdiction  as  the  Provincial  Leg¬ 
islature  may  competently  vest  in 
them.” 

★  *  * 

“While  the  work  of  an  assessor  is 
largely  administrative,  he  must,  of 
necessity,  make  judicial  as  well 
as  administrative  decisions.  The 
nature  and  character  of  his  work 
and  its  importance  in  relation  to 
the  financing  of  a  municipality 
make  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
major  portion  of  his  duties,  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  expeditious  appeal 
available  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
Legislature,  in  appreciation  of 
such,  has  set  up  these  tribunals 
and  given  to  them,  as  it  appears 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  69  to  83  inclusive  of  The 
Assessment  Act,  such  jurisdiction 
and  authority  as  it  has  deemed 
appropriate  and  within  its  legisla¬ 
tive  competence.  When,  however, 
there  is,  as  here,  an  important 
question  of  law  involving  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  taxpayer  which  prior 
to  and  since  Confederation  has 
never  been  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  tribunals,  it  must  be  de¬ 
cided  by  a  Court  presided  over  by 
a  Judge  appointed  under  section 
96  of  the  B.N.A.  Act.” 

*  ★  ★ 

“The  decision  in  Ouance  vs.  Ivey 
clearly  expresses  the  relevant  law. 
It  restricts  these  tribunals  to  those 
matters  over  which  they  may  deal 
effectively  and  avoids  for  the  tax¬ 
payer  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  pursuing  before  these 
tribunals  an  issue  which  can  only 
be  finally  and  competently  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  Courts.” 

I  refer  also  to  two  recent  decisions 
on  February  4,  1971,  of  His  Honour 
Judge  R.  S.  Hetherington,  County 
Judge  of  Huron,  in  two  appeals,  viz., 
Goderich  Credit  Union  vs.  William  U. 
Vidler,  Assessment  Commissioner, 
and  Maitland  Manor  vs.  William  U. 
Vidler,  Assessment  Commissioner. 
Both  appeals  were  under  the  first 
procedure.  In  the  first  appeal,  the 
appellant  operated  a  Credit  Union 
and  in  the  second  appeal,  the  appel¬ 
lant  operated  a  nursing  home.  Each 
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appellant  contended  that  his  opera¬ 
tion  was  not  liable  to  business 
assessment  under  the  Act. 

In  the  Goderich  Credit  Union 
appeal,  Judge  Hetherington  said: 

“In  a  sense,  the  question  here 
raised  is  whether  or  not  the  appel¬ 
lant  is  assessed  too  high.  How¬ 
ever,  the  real  question  is  whether 
it  is  assessable  at  all  or  not,  for 
business  tax.  This  is  much  the 
same  question  which  arose  in 
Toronto  vs.  Olympia,  1955  S.C.R., 
p.  454.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  concluded  that  the  issue 
was  not  whether  the  appellants’ 
property  had  been  assessed  too 
high,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  liable 
to  business  assessment  at  all.  It 
further  found  that  this  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  law.  Having  come  to  this 
conclusion,  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  the  issue  could  not 
be  decided  by  a  tribunal  not 
appointed  under  section  96  of  The 
British  North  America  Act,  and 
that  the  question  was  not  cogniz¬ 
able  by  assessment  tribunals  con¬ 
stituted  by  Provincial  legislature. 

I  have  noted  that  re  St.  Mary’s 
Parish  and  the  City  of  Kitchener, 
1968  O.R.,  Vol  2,  p.  226,  and  re 
Stouffville  1966  O.R.,  Vol.  2,  p.  139, 
both  of  which  cases  were  cited  to 
me  by  counsel,  were  applications 
under  section  87(a)  (now  section 
66).  The  questions  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  both  these  cases  were 
identical  with  the  one  raised  in 
this  hearing,  although  the  facts 
may  be  slightly  different,  and  even 
different  between  themselves. 

“On  these  circumstances  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
no  jurisdiction  sitting  in  appeal 
from  the  Assessment  Review 
Court  to  deal  with  this  appeal,  and 
it  should  therefore  be  dismissed.” 

The  decision  was  similar  in  the 
Maitland  Manor  appeal. 

It  would  appear  in  the  light  of  the 
above  decisions  and  other  decisions, 
such  as  Toronto  vs.  Eglinton  Bowl¬ 
ing  (1957)  O.R.  621,  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  county  judge  under  the 
first  procedure  is  limited  to  deter¬ 
mining  only  questions  of  fact  and 
not  of  law.  For  example,  a  question 
of  law  would  be  any  question  re¬ 
specting  the  interpretation  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  of  the  Act  requiring 
the  application  of  judicial  principles 
from  which  would  be  determined  the 
liability  to  assessment. 

The  county  judge  in  his  capacity 
as  an  appellate  tribunal  under  the 


first  procedure  is  acting  only  as  a 
persona  designata  and  is  not  sitting 
as  a  court  presided  over  by  a  section 
96  judge.  The  fact  that  the  county 
judge  sits  in  appeal  under  the  first 
procedure  is  perhaps  confusing  to 
many  insofar  as  his  jurisdiction  or 
power  is  concerned.  He  has  no  more 
power  than  the  assessor  except  that 
he  is  limited  to  findings  of  fact  only 
and  can  reverse  the  finding  of  the 
assessor  insofar  as  the  facts  are 
concerned.  The  assessor  must,  of 
necessity,  make  judicial  decisions 
as  incidental  to  his  work  but  in 
appeal  such  judicial  decisions  are 
determined  under  the  second  proce¬ 
dure  (section  66). 

Under  the  first  appeal  procedure, 
the  terms  of  reference  are  limited  as 
to  whether  the  assessment  is  too 
high  or  too  low  and  as  to  whether 
the  name  of  a  person  has  been 
wrongly  inserted  on  or  omitted  from 
the  assessment  roll.  These  terms  of 
reference,  as  I  see  it,  must  relate 
solely  to  questions  of  fact.  For 
example,  it  would  be  a  question  of 
fact  if  the  person  assessed  does  not 
dispute  the  liability  to  assessment 
but  alleges  that  his  land  is  assessed 
at  an  amount  greater  than  its  value. 
However,  if  the  appellant  contends, 
for  example,  that  his  assessment  is 
too  high  on  the  basis  that  certain 
articles  assessed  on  his  land  are 
personalty  and  not  land  as  defined 
by  the  Act,  as  in  Toronto  vs.  Olympia 
(supra),  the  question  is  one  of  law  to 
be  determined  under  the  second 
procedure  (section  66)  and  would 
not  be  within  the  terms  of  reference 
under  the  first  procedure. 


County  Court  —  Jurisdiction 
Over  Questions  of  Law 

I  will  refer  now  to  the  second 
appeal  procedure  under  section  66 
(formerly  section  87a).  Section  66  (1) 
provides  that  the  municipality,  the 
assessment  commissioner  or  any 
person  may  apply  “to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  to  the  county  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  assessment  is 
made  for  the  determination  of  any 
question  relating  to  the  assessment, 
except  a  question  as  to  persons 
alleged  to  be  wrongfully  placed  upon 
or  omitted  from  the  assessment  roll 
or  assessed  at  too  high  or  too  low  a 
sum.” 

Section  66(4)  provides  for  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Section  66(6)  provides  that 
although  an  appeal  may  be  pending 


before  the  assessment  tribunals 
under  the  first  procedure,  viz.,  to  the 
Assessment  Review  Court,  etc.,  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  under  this 
second  procedure  (section  66)  “shall 
be  given  effect  to  and  is  binding 
upon”  the  assessment  tribunals 
under  the  first  procedure. 

Section  68  provides  that  where 
any  part  of  the  assessment  is  de¬ 
clared  invalid  by  the  court  under  this 
second  procedure  (section  66),  the 
whole  assessment  is  not  invalidated, 
but  the  court  may  direct  the  roll  to 
be  altered  in  accordance  with  its 
judgment  and  the  clerk  shall  so  alter 
the  roll. 

Following  the  decisions  in  Quance 
vs.  Ivey,  Toronto  vs.  Olympia,  and 
Toronto  vs.  Eglinton  Bowling 
(supra),  which  held  that  constitu¬ 
tionally  questions  of  law  could  not 
be  decided  by  the  administrative  tri¬ 
bunals  under  the  first  procedure  but 
could  only  be  decided  by  courts  of 
law  presided  over  by  judges 
appointed  under  section  96  of  the 
B.N.A.  Act,  the  Legislature  amended 
the  former  Act  by  adding  the  former 
section  87a  (now  section  66)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  second  appeal  proce¬ 
dure.  It  will  be  noted  that  under 
section  66  this  second  procedure  is 
to  a  court  presided  over  by  a  section 
96  judge.  Hence,  when  an  appeal  is 
brought  under  section  66,  the  county 
judge  is  sitting  as  a  court  of  law  and 
is  presiding  by  virtue  of  being  a 
judge  appointed  under  section  96. 
Therefore  he  can  decide  questions 
of  law  relative  to  assessment.  He  is 
not  sitting  as  a  persona  designata  as 
he  is  under  the  first  procedure  when 
he  can  decide  only  certain  questions 
of  fact,  namely  quantum,  or  error  on 
the  roll. 

To  illustrate  where  an  appeal 
should  be  brought  under  the  second 
procedure,  I  refer  to  an  appeal  which 
I  decided  in  Pere  Marquette  vs. 
Middlesex  (1968)  O.R.  (Vol.  2)  316. 
In  this  case,  the  appellant  was  the 
lessee  of  an  oil  well.  The  “profits” 
from  an  oil  well  are  assessable  under 
the  Act.  The  assessor  had  calcu¬ 
lated  the  profits  by  taking  the  annual 
gross  revenue  and  deducting  the 
annual  costs  of  operation  but  had 
not  made  any  deduction  for  capital 
expenditures  such  as  drilling  costs. 
The  appellant  appealed  by  way  of 
originating  notice  under  section  87a 
(now  section  66)  to  the  county  court. 
In  its  notice  of  motion  it  appealed  in 
respect  to  three  issues: 

1.  The  assessor  had  wrongly  cal- 
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culated  “profits”,  not  having 
made  a  deduction  for  capital 
expenditures; 

2.  The  assessment  of  profits  (in 
view  of  the  assessor’s  calcula¬ 
tion)  resulted  in  an  indirect 
rather  than  a  direct  tax  and 
therefore  the  legislation  was 
constitutionally  beyond  the 
power  of  the  province; 

3.  An  oil  lessee  was  not  a  tenant 
of  land  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

All  of  these  three  issues  related  to 
questions  of  law,  requiring  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  judicial  principles.  The 
word  “profits”  was  not  defined  in 
the  Act  and  there  were  no  decided 
cases  as  to  the  meaning  of  “profits” 
in  the  Act.  Therefore  the  court  had 
to  resort  to  the  meaning  of  “profits” 
under  decided  cases  of  common 
law.  Further,  once  it  determined  the 
meaning  of  “profits”,  the  court  had 
to  determine  in  the  light  of  constitu¬ 
tional  decisions  whether  the  assess¬ 
ment  resulted  in  the  levy  of  an 
indirect  tax.  Also,  the  court  had  to 
determine  whether  the  oil  lessee 


was  a  tenant  of  land  by  interpreting 
the  language  of  the  Act  and  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  decided  cases.  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  properly  brought  under 
the  second  procedure  (now  section 
66)  and  the  court  could  determine 
such  questions  of  law. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  or  power  of  the  county 
judge  under  the  first  appeal  proce¬ 
dure  and  the  second  appeal  proce¬ 
dure,  in  view  of  the  decided  cases, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  as  follows: 

1.  Under  the  first  appeal  proce¬ 
dure  (sections  52  and  55): 

(a)  The  county  judge  is  sitting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  person  de¬ 
signated  under  the  Act — a 
persona  designata — and  not 
as  a  court  of  law.  Therefore 
he  cannot  decide  questions 
of  law. 

(b)  He  can  only  decide  questions 
of  fact  relative  to  whether  the 
assessment  is  too  high  or  too 
low  or  whether  a  person  has 
been  wrongly  inserted  on  or 


omitted  from  the  assessment 
roll. 

2.  Under  the  second  appeal  pro¬ 
cedure  (section  66): 

(a)  The  county  judge  is  sitting  as 
a  court  of  law  over  which  he 
presides  as  a  judge  appointed 
under  section  96  of  the  B.N.A. 
Act.  Therefore  he  can  decide 
questions  of  law  including  any 
question  of  law  which  may 
arise  under  the  first  appeal 
procedure,  viz.,  whether  the 
assessment  is  too  high  or  too 
low  or  whether  a  person  has 
been  wrongly  inserted  on  or 
omitted  from  the  assessment 
roll.  Deciding  questions  of  law 
would  incidentally  include 
findings  of  fact. 

(b)  The  county  judge  sitting  as  a 
court  can  decide  any  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact  other  than  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact  for  determination 
under  the  first  appeal  proce¬ 
dure,  viz.,  whether  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  too  high  or  too  low  or 
whether  a  person  has  been 
wrongly  inserted  on  or  omitted 
from  the  assessment  roll. 


A  Notice  found  on  a  Zerox  Machine 
in  the  Assessment  Division 


A  lies  Lookenpeepers 

Dos  computenmochine  is  nicht  fur  gefingerpoken  ttnd  mittengrobben.  1st  easy  schnappen  de  springwerk,  blowen- 
fusen,  ttnd  poppencorken  mit  spittzensharken.  1st  nicht  fur  gewerken  by  das  dummkopten.  Das  rubbernecken  sightseeren 
keepen  hands  in  das  pockets-relaxen  und  vatch  des  blinkenlights. 
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Communications 


is  not 


Harold  Hafenbrack 
Ottawa-Carleton  Regional  Office 


Just  Talk 


Assessors  today  are  operating  in  an  era 
in  which  computer  technology,  revisions  in 
The  Handbook  of  Cost  Factors,  and  new  leg¬ 
islation  are  frequently  introduced.  Therefore, 
it  is  vital  that  we  remain  aware  of  our  chang¬ 
ing  environment  through  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  communications  system.  This 
requires  a  sharing  of  ideas  in  a  mood  of 
neutrality. 


The  most  common  means  of  advancing  ideas  is  verbal  communication.  For  example, 
assessors  must  often  attend  staff  meetings,  where  changes  related  to  the  reassessment 
programme  are  discussed.  Such  meetings  can  be  a  very  effective  medium  since  they 
provide  the  opportunity  for  immediate  feedback.  Staff  can  discuss  questions  and  possible 
solutions,  and  policy  changes  can  be  explained  in  detail  with  the  advantage  of  face  to 
face  contact.  In  essence,  then,  this  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which  assessors  can  actively 
participate  in  ensuring  that  the  information  passed  up  and  down  the  communication  chain 
within  the  Assessment  Division  is  as  accurate  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  above,  this  brief  article  will  attempt  to  provide  some  suggestions  for 
organizing  or  just  sitting  in  on  a  staff  meeting. 

Preparing  for  a  Successful  Meeting 

If  the  meeting  is  to  be  a  formal  one,  it  is  wise  to  arrange  a  hall  beforehand  and  to 
prepare  an  agenda  outlining  the  date,  time,  place  and  the  items  of  interest  for  discussion 
purposes.  This  should  be  distributed  to  all  concerned  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

The  seating  arrangement  in  the  meeting  room  should  lend  itself  to  comfort  and  easy 
conversation.  There  should  be  good  ventilation  and  a  clean  blackboard. 

While  these  details  may  appear  trivial,  they  often  make  the  difference.  Anyone  who 
has  suffered  through  lengthy  sessions  in  a  stuffy  room — particularly  just  after  lunch — can 
attest  to  this. 

Probably  the  most  important  element  of  a  successful  meeting  is  the  ability  of  the 
Chairman  to  speak  effectively  and  to  draw  out  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  the  group.  This 
involves  competence  in  defining  problems  objectively  and  working  toward  solutions. 
Proper  preparation  is  absolutely  essential. 

Effective  Participation 

The  ability  to  listen  well  is  one  of  the  most  recognized  communication  skills  and  often 
the  most  neglected  one.  Unfortunately,  everyone  has  the  tendency  to  daydream  and  to 
make  snap  decisions.  To  eliminate  these  bad  habits,  we  should  attend  meetings  with 
a  determination  to  listen  intently.  In  this  way,  errors  and  misunderstandings  will  be  less 
likely  to  occur. 

Note  taking  is  often  valuable  in  providing  a  record  of  the  meeting's  events.  But  notes 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  so  that  listening  efficiency  does  not  suffer. 

Whether  organizing  a  staff  meeting  or  merely  sitting  in,  we  assessors  must  recognize 
that  there  are  always  barriers  to  communication.  The  most  common  one  is  a  “closed 
mind”;  this  person  rarely  listens  to  reason  and  often  rejects  an  idea  because  it  is  new  to 
him.  Another  common  barrier  is  a  person  who  jumps  to  conclusions  before  a  statement  is 
finished.  This  person  automatically  assumes  facts  instead  of  getting  the  complete  details 
on  a  particular  matter. 

Communication  is  more  than  simply  saying  or  hearing  something.  It  is  the  transfer 
of  an  idea  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  desired  end.  For  assessors  the  desired  end 
is  a  successful  reassessment  propramme.  Successful  staff  meetings,  which  provide  for 
effective  two-way  communication,  will  assist  us  in  arriving  at  our  goal. 
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A  Cross  Section  Analysis 

of  Single-Family 
House  Purchasers 


Demand  and  supply  interact  in  submarkets.  The 
temptation  is  to  define  submarkets  in  terms  of  the 
objective  characteristics  of  housing;  these  tradi¬ 
tional  groupings  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  sub¬ 
stitutability  exists  in  the  eye  of  the  consumer, 
and  must  thus  be  defined  in  terms  of  demand 
groupings  rather  than  supply  groupings.' 


The  comparative  sales  technique  of  property 
valuation  requires  that  similar  properties  be  iso¬ 
lated  before  they  can  be  compared.  An  earlier 
paper  prepared  by  the  Assessment  Standards 
Branch,  “Multivariate  Analysis  and  Residential 
Property  Valuation  in  Ontario”,  presents  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  defining  similar  properties  (single  family 
dwellings)  on  the  basis  of  property  (supply)  char¬ 
acteristics.  This  paper  considers  the  same  prob¬ 
lem,  but  aims  to  isolate  homogeneous  demand 
groupings. 

To  do  this,  economic  and  sociological  data  were 
gathered  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  survey. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
houses  used  in  the  earlier  study  referred  to  above. 
The  following  analysis  was  performed  on  the  592 
returned  questionnaires.  The  variables  considered 
are  listed  below  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 

Household  Characteristics,  City  of  Oshawa,  1969 

FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS 

Size  of  Household 

Age  of  Head 

Age  of  Spouse 

Occupation  of  Head 

Occupation  of  Spouse 

Education  of  Head 

Education  of  Spouse 

1970  Income  Head 

1970  Income  Spouse 

1974  Expected  Income  Head 

1974  Expected  Income  Spouse 

MOBILITY  CHARACTERISTICS 
Number  of  Employers  of  Head  Since  1955 
Number  of  Different  Residences  Since  1955 
Number  of  Different  Localities  more  than  30  miles 

from  Oshawa 


'From  a  thesis  by  J.  D.  Berridge  entitled,  "A  Review  of  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Housing  Market  Relevant  to  Urban  Residential 
Structure.” 


John  Hastings 
Assessment  Standards  Branch 


TASTE  VARIABLES 

Type  of  Former  Residence  House  Owned,  Rental 

A  ccommodation 
Head’s/  Spouse’s 
Employment,  Shopping, 

Public  Transit,  Highway 
401,  Schools. 

Size  of  House,  Garage, 

Age  of  House,  Building 
Materials,  Number  of 
Baths,  Street  Frontage 
Lot  Size. 

Nearness  to  Friends, 

Quality  of  School 
District,  Neighbourhood 
Quality,  Availability  of 
Financing,  Preference  of 
size  of  Oshawa. 

MARKET  KNOWLEDGE  VARIABLES 
Adequate  time  for  Purchase  of  House  Yes/ No 

Actual  Time  Actively  Seeking  House 

This  data  was  fed  into  a  computer  and  sorted  by 
means  of  a  statistical  programme  called  “Automa¬ 
tic  Interaction  Detection”  (AID).  This  programme 
does  nothing  more  than  sort  data  on  the  criterion 
of  reducing  the  variation  in  the  sale  prices.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  are  portrayed  in  the  form 
of  a  tree  diagram,  diagram  1.  It  is  assumed  that 
each  of  the  major  branches  of  the  tree  approxi¬ 
mates  a  homogeneous  sub-market.  That  is,  the 
households  that  comprise  any  one  of  the  branches 
are  reasonably  similar. 

To  test  whether  or  not  these  demand  groupings 
corresponded  to  comparable  properties,  averages 
of  floor  area  and  age  were  calculated,  as  well  as 
the  percentage  of  homes  in  each  group  that  fell 
into  each  of  three  ratings.  The  AID  tree  and  results 
of  the  study  are  presented  in  Diagram  1. 

Results  and  Analysis 

The  first  split  in  the  AID  tree  occurs  on  an 
income  variable.  Expected  income  in  1974  explains 
more  of  the  variation  in  sale  price  for  all  properties 


Location  Preference 


Physical  Property 
Preference 


Non-Physical  Feature 
Preference 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC  AID  diagram  no.. 


17  1970  HE  AO  INCOME 

j  10-11,999  6  OVER  (5 OOC 

HOUSE  •  LOT  SIZE  ' 

12-14,999 

30  9  6  0  20 

12  PHYSICAL  PREF  | 
CONDITION,  NO  PREF,  OTHER 
276  3  I_ 22] 


7  NON- PHrS  PREF 
SCHOOL  OIST.NHBO 
29  5  72  9’ 


*  INCOME 
IvER  15,000 


25  HEAD  EOU  CATION 
INCOMPH S>TECH  6UNIV 


HI" 


6  NON-PHYSICAL  PREF 


B 


Si  LOCATION  PREF 

/  OTHER.  NO  PREF 

28  2  5  8  16 

/ 

*9  HE  AO  EDUCATION 

INCOMP  HS  8UNIV 

25  5  3  8  16 

30  LOCATION  PREF 

/ 

24  0  3  7  39 

48  MEAD  EDUCATION 

GRADE, COMP  HS.TEO 
23  0  3  2  23 

5  NON-PHYSICAL  PRE I 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
25  8  5  0  141 


14  1970  INCOME  SPOuS 

BELOW  3000  BNO  INC 
22  9  4  9  BE 


•3  LOCATION  PTC F 


2  1974  HEAD  IF 

13,000  a 
22  O  4  5 


BSS  7 


/ 

"  1970  HEAD  INCOME 

8,000-  14.999 

22  1  3  9  164 

\ 

4  NON-PHYSICAL  PREfI 
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Hi'»  \ 
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5l  WEEKS  TAKEN 

.  8  6  MORE  WEEKS 
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23  1970  INCOME  SPOUS!  / 

3,000  ond  ABOVE 

2.4  34  36  \ 

50  WEEKS  TAKEN 

1-7  WEEKS 

20  0  32  17 

27  WEEKS  TAKEN  / 

j  1-4  o«d  8- 1?  . 

200  39  73  \ 

22  1970  INCOME  SPOUSE  / 

BELOW  3,000 8 NO  INC 

194  3  9  95  \ 

26-  WEEKS  TAKEN 

5-7  ond  >2  a  MORt 

17  5  3  0  22 

55  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE 
i  3  MEMBERS 
24  6  2  9  2 


54  HOUSE!* 

4  -  6  8  M 

21  l  l 

IOLO  SIZE 

ORE  MEMB 

45  PHYSICAL  PREF  | 

,  SIZE  HOUSE, COND., OTHER 
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44  PHYSICA 

LOT  SIZE  6 
19  4  3 

PREF 

NO  PREF 
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URNOVER 
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18  4  4 

URNOVER 

57  LOCATION  PRE 

40i,  school.no  pbf 
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than  any  other  variable.  By  dividing  all  respond¬ 
ents  into  two  groups,  those  expecting  to  earn  more 
than  $15,000  (box  3)  and  those  expecting  $15,000 
or  less  in  1974  (box  2),  19  per  cent  of  the  variation 
in  sale  price  can  be  removed. 

Sale  Price 

The  variation  in  sale  price  of  houses  in  boxes 
2  and  3  can  be  reduced  7.9  per  cent  and  9.6  per 
cent  respectively  by  splitting  on  the  variable  non¬ 
physical  preference.  For  both  income  groups  the 
split  occurs  between  neighbourhood  quality  for  the 
more  expensive  houses  in  each  box — average  sale 
price  $29,500  in  box  7  and  $23,800  in  box  5 — and 
financing  for  the  cheaper  houses — $25,000  aver¬ 
age  sale  price  in  box  6  and  $21,000  in  box  4.  How¬ 
ever,  in  box  7  the  quality  of  the  school  district  was 
also  important  to  the  high  expected  income — high 
priced  home  group. 

Job  Location 

The  97  properties  in  box  7  split  on  the  variable 
job  location.  Those  64  respondents  employed  in 
Oshawa  purchased  houses  averaging  $31,200.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  variation  in  the  sale  price  of  these 
houses  can  be  removed  further  by  splitting  on  the 
physical  feature  respondents  considered  most  im¬ 
portant  in  their  purchase.  Of  the  64  house  pur¬ 
chasers  in  box  9,  42  considered  the  size  of  the  lot 
and  the  size  of  the  house  most  important.  They 
paid  an  average  price  of  $32,900  for  their  homes 
(box  13).  The  final  split  along  this  top  branch 
occurs  on  the  variable  1970  income  of  head.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  current  income  was  only 
considered  a  significant  variable  in  explaining  the 
variation  in  sale  price  of  these  most  expensive 
houses  after  the  other  four  variables  had  been 
taken  into  account. 

1970  Income 

On  the  other  hand,  1970  income  of  household 
head  and/or  spouse  rated  as  the  third  most  im¬ 
portant  variable  in  both  the  lowest  priced  houses, 
lowest  income  groups.  Following  along  the  lowest 
branch  of  the  tree  (box  10),  we  see  that  7  per  cent 
of  sale  price  variation  is  removed  by  splitting  on 
1970  income  of  head.  No  respondent  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  earned  more  than  $15,000  and  many,  131 
respondents,  earned  below  $8,000.  The  average 
sale  price  of  the  lowest  income  respondents’ 
houses  is  $20,000.  Box  10,  in  turn,  splits  on  1970 
income  of  spouse.  The  36  households  where  the 
spouse  earned  $3,000  or  more  paid  an  average  of 
$11,400  for  their  homes.  Those  with  $3,000  or  less 
income  for  spouse  paid  an  average  of  $19,400. 

Search  Time 

The  number  of  weeks  taken  to  purchase  the 
house  comes  in  as  a  significant  variable  for  the  low 
priced,  low  income  group.  Boxes  51,  50,  27  and  26 
all  indicate  time  taken  as  significant  but  the  splits 
that  occur  appear  contradictory.  Boxes  51  and  50 
indicate  the  very  opposite  of  the  hypothesis  that 
lower  prices  will  be  paid  by  those  who  spend  more 
time  searching.  Boxes  27  and  26  split  between  1  to 
4  and  8  to  12  weeks  in  box  27,  5  to  7  and  12  or  more 
in  box  26.  Weeks  taken  to  purchase  appears  to  be 
an  important  variable,  but  how  it  functions  is 
unclear  from  this  model. 


Local  Knowledge 

The  split  in  box  27  is  consistent  with  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  native  Oshawa  residents  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  local  market  than  those  people 
who  have  resided  in  several  different  localities. 

Box  34  are  those  people  who  have  always  lived  in 
Oshawa.  They  purchased  houses  having  an  aver¬ 
age  sale  price  of  $18,400.  Those  with  a  higher 
location  turnover,  box  35,  paid  an  average  of 
$21,100. 

Household  Head  Age 

The  final  split  along  this  branch  occurs  on  the 
variable  age  of  household  head.  Box  46  contains 
those  households  where  the  head  of  the  family  is 
either  below  35  or  over  50.  These  people  paid  an 
average  of  $20,100.  The  middle  age  group,  36  to  50 
years,  purchased  more  expensive  houses,  average 
sale  price  $22,500.  This  is  understandable  when 
we  consider  that  young  couples  and  older  couples 
both  usually  have  lower  incomes  and  smaller 
family  requirements  than  the  middle  aged  group 
which  has  reached  its  peak  income  earning  period 
and  probably  has  a  larger  number  of  older  children. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  this  analysis 
that  the  interpretations  suggested  have  not  been 
confirmed.  They  are  nothing  more  than  explana¬ 
tions  of  statistical  relationships  and  as  such  are 
purely  tentative.  Looking  at  particular  splits  within 
the  tree,  some  interesting  results  can  be  observed. 
Those  people  with  a  lower  job  turnover  purchased 
more  expensive  houses  than  people  who  have 
changed  employment  at  least  three  times  since 
1955.  There  is  a  difference  of  $3,400  between  the 
average  sale  price  of  houses  purchased  by  each 
of  these  groups.  That  mortgage  financing  would  be 
more  readily  available  to  people  with  a  steady  job 
is  one  explanation.  In  addition,  the  person  with  a 
stable  employment  situation  would  be  more  likely 
to  accept  the  risk  of  higher  and  longer  running 
mortgage  payments. 

The  Role  of  Education 

The  split  on  education  in  boxes  33  and  32  (Group 
D)  are  as  expected.  Those  people  with  technical 
and  university  training  purchased  more  expensive 
houses  than  those  with  high  school  or  less.  How¬ 
ever,  the  other  education  splits,  between  boxes  21 
and  20  (Group  C)  and  boxes  49  and  48  (Group  C) 
and  25  and  24  (Group  B)  are  not  as  logical.  This 
could  be  explained  by  looking  back  along  the 
branches  where  the  education  split  occurs.  The 
logical  split,  boxes  33  and  32,  occurs  along  a 
branch  where  the  current  income  of  the  household 
head  was  significant.  The  inconsistent  education 
splits  occur  along  branches  where  less  logical 
earlier  splits  occur,  1970  income  of  spouse  being 
one  example.  The  upward  mobility  of  the  middle 
classes  may  be  one  possible  explanation  for  these 
irrational  splits.  However,  both  the  data  and  the 
model  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  confirm  this 
hypothesis. 

Effect  of  Former  Ownership 

The  split  between  boxes  29  and  28  (Group  B)  is 
obvious.  Those  people  who  formerly  owned  a 
house  (box  29)  bought  more  expensive  houses 
than  those  formerly  residing  in  rental  accommoda¬ 
tion  (box  28).  If  we  assume  apartment  living  to  be 
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cheaper  than  home  ownership,  this  finding  is  as 
expected  since  most  people  shift  their  consump¬ 
tion  upward  over  time,  not  downward. 

Family  Size  vs.  Price 

Boxes  55,  54,  53  and  52  (Group  D)  represent  two 
separate  splits  on  household  size.  Boxes  53  and  52 
split  in  a  logical  way.  Those  households  with  one 
or  two  members  and  six  or  more  members  bought 
houses  averaging  $1,300  more  than  households  of 
size  3,  4  or  5  people.  This  split  might  suggest  that 
small  families,  1  or  2  people,  have  more  money 
available  for  housing  than  large  families,  or  con¬ 
versely  higher  income  people  have  smaller  fami¬ 
lies.  However,  once  the  family  reaches  6  members 
the  physical  necessity  of  larger,  more  expensive 
houses  outweighs  the  financial  consideration.  The 
split  between  boxes  55  and  54  confirms  the  first 
part  of  this  explanation:  smaller  families  have  more 
funds  with  which  to  buy  more  expensive  houses. 
However,  in  this  split  larger  families  still  buy  less 
expensive  houses.  But  if  we  look  at  the  average 
prices  paid  we  see  that  the  average  prices  in 
boxes  54  and  53  are  not  statistically  different. 

Role  of  Expected  Income 

To  look  at  the  overall  structure  of  the  socio¬ 
economic  AID  tree  we  have  divided  it  into  four 
branches,  A,  B,  C  and  D.  These  subdivisions  are 
equivalent  to  the  splits  in  boxes  7,  6,  5  and  4. 
Looking  at  A  and  B  as  one  group  and  C  and  D  as 
another,  distinct  differences  in  house  purchasing 
behaviour  can  be  observed.  As  noted  above,  the 

A. B.  group  of  purchasers  are  the  higher  income 
group  who  purchased  the  most  expensive  houses 
in  Oshawa  in  1969.  Although  all  groups  appear  to 
be  most  influenced  by  their  expected  income  in 
1974, 2  this  A.B.  group  was  much  less  restricted  by 
current  income  than  the  C.D.  group.  Current 
income  did  not  even  come  in  as  important  in  group 

B.  In  group  A  it  was  the  fifth  and  final  variable.  In 
group  C  the  third  split  occurs  on  the  1970  income 
of  household  spouse.  And  even  more  significantly 
within  group  D,  the  lowest  expected  income,  low¬ 
est  current  income,  lowest  priced  group  splits  on 
both  head  and  spouse  income. 

This  finding  is  not  really  surprising.  It  merely 
confirms  the  general  belief  that  low  income  fami¬ 
lies  are  much  less  free  in  their  choice  of  houses 
than  the  high  income  group.  In  economic  terms, 
the  house  purchasers  in  group  C.D.  have  a  much 
greater  income  constraint  than  the  A.B.  group. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  B  and  C  together 
represent  a  broad  middle  income  group.  If  we  look 
to  the  third  split  in  each  section  we  see  that  the 
average  sale  prices  overlap.  Boxes  24  and  14  are 
in  the  $22,000  price  range,  boxes  25  and  15  in  the 
$25,000  to  $26,000  strata.  Within  these  two  groups, 
the  education  and  occupation  of  the  family  head 
come  in  with  more  frequency  than  in  group  A  and 
D.  Neither  of  these  variables  is  significant  in  group 
A,  and  education  comes  in  only  once  in  D,  on  a 
fifth  split.  That  education  and  occupation  influence 
tastes  in  medium  priced  home  purchasers  differ¬ 
ently  than  those  people  purchasing  relatively 
expensive  or  inexpensive  houses  is  apparent  from 
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the  model.  The  actual  way  in  which  these  factors 
work  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  present 
model.  As  noted  above,  the  upward  mobility  of  this 
middle  group  may  have  a  significant  effect  here, 
causing  what  appear  to  be  inconsistent  splits. 

Choice  Freedom  vs.  Limitation 
The  standard  deviations  of  the  sale  prices 
throughout  the  entire  tree  show  a  definite  pattern. 
Between  any  two  boxes  which  have  split,  the 
standard  deviation  in  the  lower  of  the  two  boxes — 
lower  average  price — is  consistently  smaller  than 
that  of  the  top  box.  But  more  significant  than  this, 
the  standard  deviation  between  boxes  down  any 
one  column  descend  from  the  largest  standard 
deviation  for  highest  priced  houses  to  smaller 
deviations  in  sale  price  for  lower  priced  houses. 
Boxes  7,  6,  5  and  4  show  this  most  dramatically. 

The  standard  deviation  in  box  7  for  houses  aver¬ 
aging  $29,500  is  7.2.  The  standard  deviation 
decreases  through  boxes  6  and  5  to  a  low  of  3.9 
in  box  4  where  the  average  sale  price  is  $21,100. 

This  finding  is  not  unexpected.  More  expensive 
houses  are  frequently  custom  designed  and  are 
less  numerous  than  lower  priced  houses — 97  prop¬ 
erties  in  box  7  compared  to  295  in  box  4.  This 
means  that  the  potential  home  purchaser  has  a 
much  more  limited  number  of  alternative  proper¬ 
ties  for  comparison  if  he  wishes  to  buy  a  large 
house.  Traditional  economic  analysis  would  sug¬ 
gest  imperfect  knowledge  to  result  from  this  situa¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  a  larger  variation  in  house  prices 
than  those  properties  for  which  there  are  large 
numbers  of  comparables.  This  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  homogeneous  sub-markets  of  the  single 
family  non-farm  housing  market  will  be  most  easily 
distinguished  among  lower  priced  houses. 

Determination  of  Sub-Markets 
Next,  we  wish  to  test  whether  or  not  the  sub¬ 
groupings  suggested  by  the  AID  tree  are  reason¬ 
able  approximations  of  homogeneous  housing 
sub-markets.  To  do  this,  three  property  variables 
generally  accepted  as  significant  indications  of 
value  were  used.  The  initial  splits  A,  B,  C  and  D 
suggested  in  the  above  analysis  were  first  tested. 

The  split  representing  group  A  occurs  in  box  7, 
those  in  group  B  in  box  6,  C  in  box  5,  and  D  in 
box  4.  Averages  of  total  floor  area  and  year  built 
were  calculated  for  each  box  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  houses  located  in  each  of  the  three 
neighbourhood  quality  ratings.  The  results  are 
shown  in  table  2. 

Table  2 


Floor  A rea 

Box  7 
1,445.6 

Box  6 
1,389.5 

Box  5 
1,192.8 

Box  4 
1,107.4 

Year  built 

1963 

1962 

1958 

1955 

Community 

Rating 

1 

53% 

25% 

35% 

16% 

2 

25% 

63% 

40% 

61%’’ 

3 

22% 

12% 

26% 

23% 

It  is  apparent  that  both  average  floor  area  and 
average  age  descend  from  box  7,  the  highest 
expected  income,  highest  current  income  group, 
to  box  4,  lowest  expected,  lowest  current  income 
group.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  those  houses  repre¬ 
sented  by  box  7  socio-economic  group  are  located 
in  “best”  quality  neighbourhoods  whereas  only  16 
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per  cent  of  the  box  4  houses  occur  there. 

On  the  criteria  of  differences  of  floor  area  and 
age,  it  appears  that  the  most  distinct  break  occurs 
between  boxes  6  and  5.  The  difference  in  total 
floor  area  here  is  197  square  feet  whereas  the 
difference  between  boxes  7  and  6,  and  5  and  4  are 
much  smaller.  Likewise  the  largest  difference  in 
year  built  occurs  between  boxes  6  and  5.  On  the 
socio-economic  AID  tree,  box  6  is  the  lower  box  in 
the  high  expected  income  group,  box  5  is  the 
upper  box  in  the  low  expected  income  group.  This 
suggests  that  two  distinct  behavioural  patterns 
have  been  isolated  by  the  split  on  expected  1974 
income  and,  further,  that  these  behavioural  groups 
have  purchased  significantly  different  types  of 
houses.  Within  each  of  these  two  sub-markets,  two 
more  or  less  distinct  but  identifiable  groupings 
occur.  The  top  group  (box  7)  represents  those 
people  who  place  more  value  on  the  quality  of  both 
the  neighbourhood  and  school  district  and  pur¬ 
chase  larger,  newer  houses,  the  majority  of  which 
are  located  in  the  best  quality  neighbourhood. 
Those  people  in  box  6  expect  a  high  1974  income 


as  do  those  in  box  7,  but  they  place  more  impor¬ 
tance  on  financing  and  other  non-physical  features 
in  making  their  decision  to  purchase.  These  people 
appear  to  buy  slightly  smaller,  slightly  older 
houses. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  tree  are  found  those 
expecting  a  lower  1974  income.  This  group,  like 
the  top  group,  split  on  non-physical  preference. 
Those  concerned  about  neighbourhood  quality 
(box  5)  purchased  larger  newer  houses  than  those 
more  concerned  with  financing.  Quality  of  school 
district  comes  in  on  the  lower  split  in  this  case, 
suggesting  that  even  when  the  financial  restraint 
is  great,  the  education  of  their  children  is  still  a 
significant  consideration. 

What,  then,  has  the  above  analysis  produced? 
The  socio-economic  AID  programme  has  appar¬ 
ently  segregated  the  592  purchasers  in  this  study 
into  four  distinct  behavioural  groups.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  these  behavioural  groups  with  property 
characteristics  suggests  that  we  have  in  fact 
delineated  homogenous  demand  groups. 
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Eastern  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

1.  Prescott  &  Russell-Stormont, 

Dundas  &Glengary — Mr.  H.  Morris 

2.  Lanark-Leeds  &  Grenville — Mr.  G.  Grey 

3.  Ottawa-Carleton — Mr.  H.  Hafenbrack 

4.  Renfrew — Mr.  H.  R.  Barkell 

5.  Frontenac-Lennox  &  Addington — Mr.  K.  Froats 

6.  Hastings-Prince  Edward — Mr.  J.  A.  Smith 

7.  Haliburton-Peterborough-Victoria — Mr.  J.  Guerin 

8.  Northumberland  &  Durham — Mr.  J.  Little 


Central  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

9.  City  of  Toronto — Mr.  L.  Shlmbart 

10.  North  York — Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson 

11.  Scarborough-East  York — Mr.  D.  Struke 

12.  Etobicoke-York — Mr.  J.  Kirk 

13.  Ontario — Bill  Robinson 

14.  York — Mr.  W.  Dewsbury 

15.  Halton-Peel — Mr.  P.  T.  Coulter 

16.  Simcoe — Mr.  M.  Lumsden 

17.  Muskoka — Mr.  R.  McCann 

Western  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

18.  Niagara — J.  Harriman 

19.  Wentworth — Mr.  L.  Stanshall 

20.  Brant-Haldimand-Norfolk — Mr.  J.  Huff 

21.  Waterloo — Mr.  C.  Meadows 

22.  Dufferin-Wellington — Mr.  I.  Dunlop 

23.  Elgin-Middlesex-Oxford — Mr.  S.  Marsh 

24.  Huron-Perth — Mr.  S.  Stephens 

25.  Bruce-Grey — Mr.  R.  Robertson 

26.  Kent-Lambton — Mr.  T.  McCallum 

27.  Essex — Mr.  J.  Storey 

Northern  Assessment  Area 

28.  Nipissing-Parry  Sound — Mr.  L.  Warner 

29.  Cochrane-Timiskaming — Mr.  B.  Boyd 

30.  Manitoulin-Sudbury — Mr.  I.  McJannet 

31.  Algoma — Mr.  F.  St.  Jules 

32.  Kenora-Rainy  River-Thunder  Bay — Mr.  I.  Zhiha 
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Logistical  Support  for  Aspects 


First 

Regional 

Delegates" 
- ” - 

Meeting 

December 

5-6, 

1971 


On  Sunday  evening,  December  5th,  1971,  The  Continental  Inn  in  Barrie  saw  the 
arrival  of  forty-two  members  of  the  Assessment  Division.  All  of  them  were  concerned 
with  the  future  of  aspects.  The  hotel  was  the  scene  of  activity  for  a  conference  of  the 
Regional  Delegates,  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Editor  and  her  staff. 

Mr.  A.  N.  MacKay,  Director  of  the  Assessment  Standards  Branch,  formally  opened 
the  meeting  on  Monday  morning  at  9:30  with  a  welcome  address.  Following  was  a  second 
address  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  Jackson,  Editor,  who  briefly  reviewed  the  conference  agenda. 
The  major  portion  of  the  day  was  to  be  taken  up  with  workshops  in  which  the  delegates 
would  form  small  groups  to  air  their  opinions  on  the  format  and  content  of  aspects  and 
to  suggest  new  ideas  for  the  publication. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  day  was  Mr.  William  Attree,  Printing  Manager,  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  gave  a  short  slide  presentation  of  the  editing,  typesetting,  proof¬ 
reading,  make-up,  printing  and  binding  stages  of  aspects. 

Following  this,  the  participants  were  requested  to  form  five  groups  of  approximately 
eight  people  each  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  workshop  on  Management  and  Editing 
Policy.  Under  discussion  were  such  topics  as  the  role  of  the  Regional  Delegate,  reception 
of  aspects  in  the  field,  distribution  methods,  etc. 

Each  group  was  invited  to  elect  a  Chairman  who  would  ensure  that  the  discussion 
covered  the  above  material  and  who  would  report  on  the  observations  of  the  group. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  major  role  of  the  Regional  Delegate  is  to  encourage 
interest  in  the  publication  among  field  personnel,  to  solicit  contributions  and  to  maintain 
an  up-to-date  mailing  list. 

One  issue  that  received  considerable  debate  was  the  question  of  possible  inclusion 
of  unsigned  articles  in  aspects.  It  was  felt  that  an  assessor  might  wish  to  propose  a  new 
idea  or  state  an  opinion  and  yet,  for  valid  reasons,  not  wish  to  have  his  name  printed  as 
the  contributor.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  this  situation  could  occur  and  that,  if 
it  did,  the  article  or  suggestion  should  be  judged  by  the  Editorial  Board  on  its  own  merit. 

Another  major  point  under  consideration  was  the  level  of  writing  quality  expected 
in  articles  sent  in  for  publication.  The  editorial  staff  pointed  out  that  the  writing  quality 
is  of  minor  importance  in  relation  to  content.  It  was  stressed  that  if  an  assessor  wishes 
to  contribute  an  article  he  should  feel  free  to  do  so  regardless  of  his  literary  capabilities. 
The  Editor  and  her  staff  will  assist  him  in  polishing  his  article.  It  was  also  noted  that  the 
edited  article  is  always  returned  to  the  author  for  his  comments  and  approval  prior  to 
publication. 

Among  other  things,  distribution  methods  were  discussed  and  it  was  found  that  the 
present  method  of  sending  aspects  to  the  home  was  most  acceptable. 

The  second  workshop  theme  was  aspects  Content.  Here  the  format  differed  slightly 
from  the  one  conducted  in  the  morning;  each  group  discussed  a  separate  topic  dealing 
with  ideas  for  future  articles.  Again  they  were  invited  to  elect  a  Chairman  who  would 
report  on  the  group's  observations. 

The  first  group  discussed  the  possibility  of  general  valuation  articles  defining  the 
adequacy  of  each  of  the  three  basic  approaches  to  value  on  common  properties  such  as 
single  family  dwellings,  multi-residential,  etc. 

The  second  group  reviewed  the  many  special  purpose  properties  that  could  be  topics 
for  future  articles  and  recommended  that  personnel  outside  the  Assessment  Division  who 
are  experts  in  a  certain  field  could  be  approached  for  contributions. 

A  third  group  deliberated  over  new  ideas  for  articles.  It  was  agreed  that  the  interview 
format  is  highly  effective  and  that  there  is  room  for  articles  which  would  encourage  the 
readers’  involvement.  For  example,  a  controversial  article,  which  would  request  letters  or 
articles  of  response  in  subsequent  issues,  was  favoured.  Letters  to  the  Editor  were 
considered  along  with  the  need  for  anecdotes  and  humour  articles. 

Case  Law,  interviews  with  lawyers  knowledgeable  in  the  assessment  field,  debates 
between  lawyers  on  the  Act  and  the  assessor’s  conduct  in  court,  and  expository  articles 
on  confusing  sections  of  the  Act  were  topics  of  discussion  for  another  group. 

The  final  group  discussed  the  possibility  of  soliciting  contributions  from  people 
involved  in  the  administration  aspect  of  the  assessment  function.  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
A  Commissioner”,  the  role  of  an  Office  Manager,  or  a  Co-ordinator,  or  an  Assessment 
Services  Manager  were  reviewed  as  themes  for  interesting  articles. 

At  4  p.m.  Mrs.  Jackson  concluded  the  meeting.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
conference  was  highly  successful  in  promoting  effective  communication  between  Regional 
Delegates  and  the  editorial  staff.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  strong  support  of  the  Delegates, 
all  field  personnel  will  become  interested  in  the  future  of  aspects. 
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Neighbourhoods ?  and  Their  Influence 

on  Market  Value 


A  neighbourhood  is  defined  as  the  smallest  geo¬ 
graphic  grouping,  a  single  area  in  which  housing 
and  population  characteristics  are  homogeneous, 
or  that  part  of  an  area  or  community  whose 
physical  characteristics  are  influenced  by  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  its  residents  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
economic  and  social  tendencies. 

The  neighbourhood  can  have  two  types  of 
boundaries:  either  natural,  a  river  or  stream,  a  hill 
or  a  forested  area;  or  man-made,  such  as  a  major 
traffic  artery,  a  commercial  development,  an  apart¬ 
ment  complex  or  railway. 

The  characteristics  of  a  neighbourhood  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  categories:  physical, 
social  and  economic. 

Physical  characteristics: 

1 )  Relation  to  the  rest  of  the  city. 

2)  Street  patterns  and  width  of  streets. 

3)  Availability  and  quality  of  services. 

4)  Access  to  schools. 

5)  Access  to  parks,  recreation  areas,  churches 
and  libraries. 

6)  Pattern  of  land  use,  the  shape  and  size  of 
building  lots. 

7)  Geographical  and  topographical  features. 

8)  Convenience  of  public  transportation. 

Social  Characteristics: 

1)  Homogeneity  of  social  and  economic  char- 
teristics. 

2)  Social  prestige. 

3)  Attitudes  toward  law  and  order. 

4)  Family  sizes  and  age  groups. 

Economic  Characteristics: 

1)  Degree  of  home  ownership. 

2)  Rent  and  income  levels. 

3)  Vacancy  levels. 

4)  Growth  of  neighbourhood. 

5)  New  construction  and  vacant  land. 

6)  Changing  use. 

7)  Tax  burdens,  special  assessments,  building 
and  zoning  by-laws. 

Neighbourhoods  go  through  three  distinct 
phases:  growth,  equilibrium  and  decline.  The 
better  the  construction  of  the  homes,  the  longer 
they  take  to  reach  the  declining  phase  when  they 
begin  to  lose  value.  In  recent  years,  developers 


Don  E.  Harrison 
Hastings-Prince  Edward  Assessment  Region 

Region  No.  6 

have  seen  fit  to  lay  out  subdivisions  in  patterns  to 
control  traffic,  by  use  of  dead  end  streets  and  cul 
de  sacs,  rather  than  the  grid  system  where  there 
could  be  a  constant  flow  of  traffic.  This,  plus  a 
uniformity  of  style  and  architectural  attractiveness, 
lead  to  higher  value  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Non-Conformity 

Non-conformity,  such  as  building  a  modern 
home  in  an  old  declining  neighbourhood,  can  only 
lead  to  loss  of  value  for  the  new  structure.  During 
a  recent  study  of  neighbourhoods  for  use  in  a 
multiple  regression  analysis,  we  came  across  a 
case  where  a  relatively  new  home  was  built  in  an 
old,  run-down  neighbourhood.  The  replacement 
cost  of  the  home  was  estimated  to  be  in  the 
$20,000  range.  When  the  property  was  offered  for 
sale,  the  highest  offer  the  vendor  could  get  was 
$14,000.  This  was  not  only  because  the  surround¬ 
ing  homes  were  much  older,  but  also  because 
there  was  a  general  lack  of  maintenance  and  pride 
in  ownership. 

Kinds  of  Neighbourhoods 

(a)  Concerted  Houses 

Another  very  important  feature  affecting  value  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  percentage  of  owner 
occupied  properties.  We  found  that  large  older 
homes  converted  to  duplexes  and  apartments 
lowered  the  values  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was 
caused  by  a  decrease  in  general  maintenance, 
additional  parking  problems,  increased  traffic  in 
the  immediate  area  and  the  changing  status  of  the 
occupants. 

(b)  Poor  Quality  Self  Built  Housing 

Another  distinctly  different  type  of  neighbour¬ 
hood  we  encountered  was  one  in  which  all  the 
homes  were  self  built  with  inferior  materials  and 
poor  workmanship.  Most  of  them  were  built  during 
the  1930’s  in  an  area  which  is  subject  to  seasonal 
flooding  and  has  no  water  sewers  or  paved  streets 
or  sidewalks.  The  neighbourhood  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  an  industrial  park,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  rail  yards  and  on  the  west  by  a  through- 
road  artery. 

Within  the  neighbourhood  is  an  auto  wrecking 
and  large  scrap  yard.  The  occupants  are  primarily 
labourers,  unemployed  and  welfare  recipients. 
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Almost  all  possible  adverse  social,  physical  and 
economic  characteristics  are  displayed  here  in 
one  neighbourhood  and  are  reflected  in  the  value 
of  the  properties.  Many  of  the  homes  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  land  they  occupy.  They  sell  in  the 
$2,000-$8,500  range. 

(c)  Architecturally  Attractive  Housing 

At  the  other  extreme,  there  is  a  small  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  only  two  blocks  along  one  street  consist¬ 
ing  of  well  built,  architecturally  attractive  homes 
situated  on  deep,  well  landscaped,  fenced  lots, 
and  isolated  from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
by  large  hedgerows.  They  are  all  occupied  by 
professional  people,  primarily  doctors,  since  the 
neighbourhood  is  close  to  a  hospital.  These  homes 
vary  in  age  from  15-25  years,  are  well  maintained 
and  sell  in  the  $35,000-$45,000  range. 

(d)  Veteran  Housing 

Another  separate  and  distinct  neighbourhood 
contains  the  wartime  housing  developments  and 
immediate  post-war  veterans  housing  develop¬ 
ments.  The  original  occupants  of  these  neighbour¬ 
hoods  had  many  things  in  common:  most  were  in 
the  twenty  to  thirty  age  group,  with  very  young 
families.  They  had  their  veteran  relationship,  and 
they  all  financed  their  homes  in  the  same  manner. 
By  today’s  standards,  these  homes  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  square  footage.  Yet  they  have  main¬ 
tained  their  value  because  of  the  demand  for  this 
type  of  home  by  young  couples  requiring  a  small 
‘starter’  home  at  a  relatively  low  price. 


During  my  recent  involvement  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  analysis,  I  found  that,  along  with  a  visual 
examination  of  the  municipality,  the  use  of  a  map, 
on  which  I  had  posted  the  previous  three  years 
open  market  sales  prices,  gave  a  good  indication 
of  the  neighbourhood  locations  and  classes.  I  set 
the  neighbourhoods  up  by  number  with  Class  One 
representing  the  best  neighbourhood  and  Class 
Seven  representing  the  poorest  neighbourhood. 

The  criterion  for  determining  class  was  the  sale 
price  of  property  in  particular  areas.  Neighbour¬ 
hoods  were  classified  as  set  out  in  the  chart  below: 


Class 

Sale  Price 

ONE 

OVER  $30,000 

TWO 

$30,000  -  $35,000 

THREE 

$25,000  -  $30,000 

FOUR 

$20,000  -  $25,000 

FIVE 

$15,000  -  $20,000 

SIX 

$10,000  -$15,000 

SEVEN 

UNDER  $10,000 

The  map  pointed  out  numerous  small  and  iso¬ 
lated  neighbourhoods  that  were  previously  over¬ 
looked  on  the  initial  visual  inspection,  and  so 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  tool  in  locating  and 
confirming  the  boundaries  of  the  neighbourhoods. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
neighbourhood,  as  defined,  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  affecting  the  value  of  real  property.  The 
sale  price  of  a  property  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
physical,  economic  and  social  condition  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  located. 


Applied  Simulation? 


Mr.  L.  Shimbart 
City  of  Toronto  Office 

Some  years  ago,  before  enumerators,  a  supervisor,  who  had  “done  time”  on  the  street  prior  to  the  age 
of  the  working  wives,  was  worried  about  the  time  being  taken  to  collect  the  statistical  information. 

Calling  all  the  assessors  together,  he  decided  to  demonstrate  the  correct  way  to  make  calls  and  requested 
the  assessor  closest  to  him  to  take  the  part  of  the  homeowner. 

Simulating  the  knock  at  the  door,  the  supervisor  rapped  on  the  desk. 

The  assessor/homeowner  just  stood  silently  by. 

After  a  short  time  of  silence  the  supervisor  rapped  a  second  time. 

Again  the  assessor  stood  silent. 

By  now  the  supervisor  was  getting  a  little  upset.  He  rapped  a  third  time  and  started  to  boil  as  the  assessor 
remained  silent. 

“Why  don’t  you  answer  the  door?”  demanded  the  outraged  supervisor. 

“Because,”  the  assessor  answered  calmly,  “there’s  nobody  home!” 
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The  IMA: 


A  Vehicle  for  Professionalism 


T.  G.  Boyd 

Western  Ontario  Assessment  Area 


The  Struggle  for  Birth 

The  accountable  history  of  our  Institute  began 
on  December  5th,  1952,  when  the  A.A.O.O.  (Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Assessing  Officers  of  Ontario)  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
forming  a  chartered  Institute  of  Assessors.  The 
association  had  been  conscious  for  years  of  the 
need  to  provide  a  training  programme  and  recog¬ 
nized  standing  for  assessors.  The  1950-51 
Research  Committee  had  investigated  the  possi¬ 
bilities,  recommended  favourably,  and  found  its 
recommendation  rejected  as  being  premature.  In 
1951,  Aurele  Ricard  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Assessors  Review  not  only  recom¬ 
mending  but  demanding  an  education  programme 
for  assessors.  In  June  of  1952,  several  assessors 
from  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  formed  a  committee 
to  speed  the  organization  of  an  assessors’  institute. 
They  appeared  as  a  delegation  before  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  A.A.O.O.  on  December  5th,  1952.  The 
executive  agreed  with  the  delegation  that  an 
institute,  interested  solely  in  education,  was  over¬ 
due  and  appointed  a  committee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  Eric  Hardy,  and  including  F.  H. 
Finnis,  R.  G.  Wilson,  G.  D.  Hepditch,  H.  D.  Bateman 
and  S.  A.  Symonds,  to  take  immediate  steps  to  set 
up  such  an  institute. 

The  First  Step 

Their  first  report,  indicating  progress  to  date, 
was  made  to  the  A.A.O.O.  membership  on  May 
28th,  1953  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Let  us  examine 
briefly  the  report  as  carried  in  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Proceedings  of  the  A.A.O.O. 

(1)  A  general  plan  of  the  method  of  instruction, 
course  material,  probable  cost  and  anticipated 
commencement  date  was  outlined.  It  was  to  be  a 
two  year  correspondence  course  commencing  in 
the  fall  of  1954. 

(2)  Discussion  respecting  university  affiliation, 
course  standards  and  content  were  undertaken 
with  both  Queen’s  and  Toronto  Universities. 

(3)  Inquiries  were  made  about  obtaining  an 
Ontario  Charter. 

(4)  The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  con¬ 
tacted  and  advised  of  the  proposals  being 
considered. 

(5)  In  a  formal  statement  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  role  of  the  A.A.O.O.  and  its  members 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  Institute. 


(6)  It  was  suggested  to  the  A.A.O.O.  that  a  pro¬ 
visional  governing  body  be  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  committee  which  had  completed 
its  duties  as  assigned. 

The  action  of  the  A.A.O.O.  membership  was  to 
accept  the  report,  proceed  with  plans  to  establish 
the  training  course,  and  appoint  the  committee 
members  as  the  provisional  governing  body  of  the 
proposed  Institute. 

Plans  for  Education 

In  May,  1954,  a  second  progress  report  was  put 
forward. 

A  definite  affiliation  with  Queen’s  University  had 
been  secured  and  detailed  arrangements  were 
cleared  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Curran,  Director  of  the 
university's  Extension  Department. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  had  been 
devoted  to  completing  the  first  year  course  of 
studies.  To  this  end,  a  list  of  qualified  persons  had 
been  drawn  up  who  would  be  responsible  for  pre¬ 
paring  lesson  material.  In  the  main,  they  were 
practising  assessors;  however,  specialists  in  par¬ 
ticular  fields  were  also  asked  to  contribute. 

With  the  work  in  motion  it  became  necessary  to 
add  machinery  to  make  an  operative  unit.  An 
Editorial  Board  consisting  of  J.  P.  Coombe, 

K.  Grant  Crawford,  A.  J.  B.  Gray,  Eric  Hardy  and 
Eric  Simpson  had  been  appointed  and  were 
involved  in  arranging  for  the  writing  of  lessons, 
the  review  of  same  by  individual  members  and  a 
final  review  by  the  Board  as  a  whole.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  sets  of  questions  to  accom¬ 
pany  each  lesson. 

An  Admissions  Board  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Norman  A.  Wilkes  and  including  R.  W.  Brydon  and 
T.  R.  Maxwell  had  developed  an  application  form 
for  students,  proposed  plans  for  circulating  the 
announcement  of  the  first  course,  and  set  up  the 
mechanics  for  accepting  students  and  recording 
their  progress  with  the  university. 

The  general  form  of  organization  had  been 
cleared  with  the  A.A.O.O.  and  work  was  progress¬ 
ing  in  the  preparation  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  Institute. 

The  course  was  ready  and  the  first  year  of  train¬ 
ing  began  in  September  of  1954.  The  response  by 
students  exceeded  all  expectations  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  registered  to  study  the  fifteen 
individual  lessons  of  the  first  year  at  a  cost  of 
$50.00. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  provisional  commit- 
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tee  recommended  they  be  replaced  by  a  regular 
governing  body  with  more  permanent  status.  The 
action  of  the  A. A. O.O.  membership  was  to  appoint 
the  provisional  committee  as  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Assessors  of 
Ontario. 

The  1955  report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  was 
awaited  with  interest  as  this  would  contain  the 
overall  progress  of  the  260  who  had  registered  in 
the  Introductory  Course. 

The  report  made  in  June,  1955  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  showed  that  of  the  260  who  registered, 
216  applied  to  write  the  examination,  203  actually 
sat  and  187  passed.  The  University  and  the  Board 
were  pleased  with  the  standards  reached. 

Progress 

At  this  time  it  was  announced  that  the  time 
period  for  the  course  of  studies  had  been  extended 
from  two  years  to  three  years;  that  the  first  or 
Introductory  course  was  to  be  re-written  by  Prof. 
K.  G.  Crawford;  that  the  material  for  the  first  years 
of  the  Senior  Course  was  ready  for  the  students 
and  that  the  fee  for  the  two  years  would  be  $60; 
that  an  Examinations  Board  had  been  established 
with  the  responsibility  for  setting  examination 
questions  and  writing  model  answers  as  a  guide 
to  the  University  examiners;  and  that  five  classifi¬ 
cations  of  membership  had  been  established  and 
defined. 

The  1956  report  again  illustrated  the  excellent 
progress  being  made.  The  application  for  a  pro¬ 
vincial  charter  had  been  made  in  February  of  1956, 
but  as  yet  the  charter  had  not  been  granted.  In  the 
fall  of  1955  there  were  83  enrolments  in  the  Intro¬ 
ductory  Course  and  of  the  187  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Senior  Course,  138  had  enrolled. 

In  October,  1955,  at  New  York  City,  the  National 
Association  of  Assessing  Officers  had  granted  its 
Distinguished  Assistance  Award  to  the  Association 
of  Assessing  Officers  of  Ontario  for  its  work  in 
founding  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Assessors  in 
Ontario. 

Maturity 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1957,  in  the  Prince  Edward 
Hotel,  Windsor,  Ontario,  after  almost  five  years  of 
effort,  the  Board  of  Governors  were  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Assessors 
of  Ontario  had  become  a  reality.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  had  granted  a  charter  on  May  27th,  1957. 
Of  the  260  persons  who  had  registered  in  the 
Introductory  Course  in  1954,  94  had  successfully 
passed  the  final  examination.  Sixty-five  of  the  94 
were  eligible  for  regular  membership  and  29  for 
associate  membership.  By  reason  of  their  work 
and  efforts  in  establishing  the  Institute,  thirteen 
members  were  granted  membership  without 
examination. 

The  78  regular  members  were  now  in  a  position 
to  run  their  own  affairs  and  to  elect  their  own 
Board  of  Governors. 

May  I  digress  at  this  point  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
those  who  had  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Institute.  As  pioneers  in  the  field  of  training  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  they  had  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
new  and  untried  projects.  The  search  for  a  univer¬ 
sity  equipped  and  willing  to  handle  the  course,  the 
planning  and  development  of  lesson  material,  the 
securing  of  qualified  personnel  to  contribute  les¬ 


son  material,  the  preparation  of  examinations  all 
had  to  be  handled  with  little  prior  experience. 
Theirs  was  a  difficult  task  and  well  performed. 

To  this  point,  events  have  been  covered  on  a 
year  to  year  basis  to  provide  a  clear  overview  of 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  make  the  Institute 
a  workable  and  meaningful  entity.  From  1957  on, 
the  institute  steadily  advanced  in  its  purpose  while 
it  proceeded  to  consolidate  and  refine  its  material. 

Expansion 

The  Board  of  Governors  were  ever  mindful  of 
improving  and  updating  the  standards  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  programme  and  of  bringing  new  service  to 
the  membership  and  students.  In  1959,  a  no-charge 
lending  library  was  established  which  today  pro¬ 
vides  an  outstanding  bibliography  of  its  field. 
Students  registering  from  1964  onward  would 
receive  a  60%  refund  of  fees  from  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  upon  successful  completion 
of  exams.  In  1960  publication  and  distribution  of 
technical  bulletins  was  commenced. 

In  late  1962  and  early  1963  two  announcements 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
that  would  prove  to  be  of  great  import  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  first  was  that  a  new  manual  of  assessment 
values  was  being  prepared  by  the  Department  and 
would  be  completed  by  the  summer  of  1963. 

The  second  announcement  concerned  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  license  assessors.  The  Institute  was  of  the 
opinion  that  for  licensing  to  become  effective,  a 
system  of  testing  would  be  necessary  and,  as  the 
Institute’s  course  was  the  only  source  available  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
licensing.  The  Board  approached  the  Department 
on  the  issue,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer,  then  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister,  was  requested  by  the  Minister  to 
examine  the  Institute’s  course  for  its  academic 
quality  and  practical  worth  as  a  means  of  judging 
the  proficiency  of  assessors.  Subsequently,  desig¬ 
nates  of  the  Board  met  with  Mr.  Palmer  and  his 
officials  to  discuss  course  material,  cost,  etc.  It 
was  unanimously  considered  wise  to  up-grade 
course  material  and  attempt  to  have  the  lessons 
written  and  tutored  by  the  University.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  indicated  that  it  was  prepared  to  assist  in  any 
costs  involved.  The  end  result  was  that  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  the  Institute  set  up  an  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  two  members  of  Queen's  University 
and  one  member  of  the  Department,  whose  sole 
purpose  was  to  set  up  a  new  course  of  study.  The 
Department  furnished  Queen’s  with  a  full-time 
researcher  to  assist  in  the  compilation  and  editing 
of  the  course  content,  and  provided  all  monies 
required.  Basically,  the  course  required  few  im¬ 
provements:  the  material  had  to  be  better  arranged, 
some  areas  expanded,  some  cut  down  and,  where 
necessary,  the  course  upgraded  to  meet  university 
standards. 

The  fall  of  1964  was  set  as  the  commencement 
date  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  course.  The 
second  year  of  the  old  course  was  to  operate  in 
1964  and  the  third  year  in  1965. 

The  ten  years  since  implementation  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1964  had  accomplished  much  and  had  ful¬ 
filled  a  required  need.  1020  first  year  registrations 
had  been  received  during  the  period  and  633  of 
those  passed  the  final  examination. 
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The  Recent  Past 

It  is  apparent  that  the  new  course  provided  addi¬ 
tional  impetus  to  the  Institute  as  1965  saw  several 
innovations.  The  Institute  Bulletin,  issued  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  was  combined  with  the  monthly 
Assessor’s  Review.  The  Municipal  World  provided 
an  annual  “Award  for  Outstanding  Scholarship” 
to  the  student  receiving  the  highest  standing  in 
examinations  in  three  consecutive  years.  The 
Board  of  Governors  offered  a  “President's  Award" 
to  the  top  honour  student  in  the  final  year  who  is  a 
practising  assessor. 

1965  also  saw  the  combining  of  the  offices  of 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Registrar.  These  duties 
were  to  be  assumed  by  Mr.  J.  Lettner,  who  had 
been  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
This  action  indicated  that  the  area  of  common 
ground  between  the  Institute  and  Association  was 
ever  increasing,  that  each  was  becoming  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  other,  and  that  the  need  for  positive 
action  respecting  integration  of  the  two  bodies 
was  apparent.  Much  work  and  effort  were  to  be 
expended  before  amalgamation  became  a  reality. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Institute  was  provid¬ 
ing  an  excellent  course  for  practising  assessors. 
However,  it  was  difficult  to  attract  new  personnel 
from  outside  the  assessment  field.  A  brochure, 
outlining  the  appeal  of  assessment  as  a  field  of 
endeavour,  had  been  prepared  and  distributed  to 
schools,  but  little  active  interest  had  accrued.  It 
was  evident  that  new  ways  of  training  assessors 
were  required  to  meet  personnel  demands.  The 
Institute  sought  the  means  of  providing  a  remedy. 
The  relatively  new  Community  Colleges  appeared 
to  be  an  ideal  place  to  begin,  particularly  since  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  had  already  been 
investigating  them  as  a  source  for  future  assess¬ 
ment  personnel.  Negotiations  were  begun  and 
finally  ratified  in  1965  when  three  Community 
Colleges  began  to  offer  two  year  courses  in 
Assessment  Administration.  Forty  persons  enrolled 
in  the  initial  course  and  the  numbers  and  the  col¬ 
leges  involved  increased  in  ensuing  years.  Since 
1965  C.A.A.T.  graduates  have  become  an  important 
source  of  new  assessment  personnel.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  a  growing  interest  by  university 
graduates  to  enter  assessment  administration  as 
a  profession.  To  date,  no  university  is  provid¬ 
ing  course  material  particularly  oriented  toward 
assessment,  but  undoubtedly  this  will  be  a  fact  in 
the  future. 

The  Merge 

For  some  time  an  opinion  had  been  expressed 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Institute  should  take  a  close  look  at  their 
individual  operations  and  become  a  single  unit. 
The  question  continually  arose  as  to  which  body 
should  prevail,  with  little  in  the  way  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer.  A  special  amalgamation  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  in  1964  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  F.  H.  Cade  to  study  the  practicability  and 
feasibility  of  amalgamation.  In  May  1967,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  the  Institute  should  absorb 
the  Association.  Their  submission  included  a 
Constitution.  In  early  1968,  the  members  were 
requested  to  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question:  “Are 


you  in  favour  of  amalgamation?”  and  the  majority 
answered  “Yes”.  The  annual  meeting  of  both 
bodies  in  May  1968  saw  the  election  of  the  first 
“Board  of  Directors”  of  the  Institute. 

The  Impact  of  Provincial  Assessment 

March  4th,  1969,  is  a  memorable  date  to  the 
Institute  and  all  assessors  in  Ontario,  for  it  was  in 
his  budget  speech  on  this  date  that  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  announced  a  complete 
change  in  assessment  administration  in  which  the 
Province  would  take  over  these  duties  and  absorb 
the  staff  connected  therewith  as  of  January  1st, 

1970. 

The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  his  staff 
took  immediate  action  to  provide  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  to  all  concerned  as  possible.  The  Hon. 

W.  Darcy  McKeough  forwarded  his  statement  in 
the  legislature  to  all  assessors  on  March  5th,  and 
in  the  March  1969  issue  of  the  Assessor’s  Review 
he  set  out  the  purpose  of  the  change,  the  person¬ 
nel  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  absorption  of 
staff,  and  the  general  details  of  the  organizational 
structure.  This  was  followed  by  monthly  bulletins 
of  information  in  the  Review,  some  issues  devoted 
entirely  to  the  subject,  and  booklets  giving  details 
on  being  an  employeeof  the  provincial  government. 

The  Institute  itself  wondered  where  it  would  fit 
into  the  new  structure.  However,  all  fears  were 
abated  by  the  Minister  when  he  spoke  to  The  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Meeting  in  Ottawa.  He  too  had  heard 
“ridiculous  rumours"  and  proceeded  to  dispel 
them:  “Let  me  state  clearly  that  I  strongly  support 
the  principle  of  the  Institute  and  would  regret  that 
its  continued  existence  should  ever  be  seriously 
doubted.  I  am  optimistic  of  the  Institute’s  future.” 

And  so  January  1st,  1970  came,  went  and  is  now 
history.  Assessors  are  civil  servants  employed  by 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  Institute  of  Municipal 
Assessors  of  Ontario  continues  to  be  an  active  and 
meaningful  body,  carrying  on  the  responsibility  for 
which  it  was  created. 

The  Future 

Unfortunately  an  air  of  pessimism  still  lingers  in 
some  quarters  respecting  the  future  of  the  Institute. 
Certainly  the  future  is  an  unknown;  but  should  the 
unknown  be  accepted  as  reason  for  defeatism? 

In  the  words  of  a  respected  gentleman  and  tireless 
worker  for  the  Institute,  namely  the  late  Gordon 
Hepditch,  one  finds  the  ground  rules  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

“The  future  lies  with  you  and  with  me,  with  every 
member  of  the  Institute.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
our  future  is  bright  and  secure,  by  deed  and  act, 
not  words.  The  coming  years  will  be  a  time  of 
change  in  many  things.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  change.  The  Institute  has  a  role  in  prepar¬ 
ing  us  for  this  change.” 

Membership  in  the  Institute  as  of  June  26,  1971 
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aspects  Interviews 


Mr.  G.  I.  M.  Young, 
Ontario  Land  Economist 


Mr.  Young  was  consultant  to  the  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  real  property  assessment  studies  throughout  the  province.  Although 
active  in  assessment  matters  generally,  his  practice  with  Stewart,  Young  and 
Mason  Limited  is  principally  that  of  a  real  estate  appraiser  based  in  Toronto, 
whose  experience  ranges  from  Halifax  to  Lake  Louise. 


Valuation  Ideas 
for  Assessment 


aspects:  Property  valuation  in  Ontario  involves  certain 
identical  responsibilities  for  assessors  and  appraisers.  In 
what  ways  do  valuations  made  by  private  appraisers  differ 
from  assessment  valuation  for  the  real  property  tax? 

Mr.  Young:  There  is  no  difference,  except  one  of  degree. 
The  Assessment  Act  requires  valuations  to  be  made  at 
market  value;  most  appraisals  made  by  private  appraisers 
are  to  be  made  at  market  value.  Where  the  assessor  differs 
from  the  private  appraiser  is  in  the  number  of  appraisals  he 
must  perform  in  a  given  period  of  time.  When  we  conducted 
our  studies  for  the  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation  we 
found,  on  the  average,  that  every  assessor  in  Ontario  was 
responsible  for  2700  properties.  In  theory  these  must  be 
valued  each  year.  In  a  working  year  of  about  250  days, 
assuming  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  each  assessor  must  value 
about  9  properties.  The  appraiser  in  private  practice  would 
usually  spend  much  more  time  on  each  valuation,  especially 
when  commercial  or  industrial  properties  are  involved.  Con¬ 
sequently  assessors  must  turn  to  mass  appraisal  techniques  in 
order  to  complete  their  work  in  the  time  allocated,  especially 
when  it  is  recognized  that  valuation  is  only  one  of  several 
duties  performed  in  the  preparation  of  the  roll. 

aspects:  Since  the  real  property  tax  is  a  tax  on  property 
and  not  persons,  it  is  widely  held  in  assessment  practice  that 
assessed  values  should  not  differ  from  one  property  to  an¬ 
other  because  of  influences  on  value  relating  to  factors  other 
than  the  property  itself.  Yet,  two  identical  properties  in 
similar  locations  might  sell  on  the  same  day  for  significantly 
different  prices  as  a  result  of  different  financing  or  leasing 
arrangements.  What  are  your  comments? 

Mr.  Young:  It  is  quite  true  that  identical  properties,  that 


is  to  say,  properties  which  are  identical  physically,  may 
nevertheless  have  a  different  value  in  the  market  place  at  a 
given  moment  in  time.  As  an  example,  two  stores  on  a  street 
built  side  by  side,  on  lots  of  the  same  size,  erected  by  the 
same  builder  at  the  same  time,  and  equally  well  maintained 
might  sell  for  radically  different  prices  if  offered  for  sale  and 
purchased  at  the  same  time.  The  same  purchaser  could  even 
be  buying  both  properties  and  paying  monies’  worth  in  both 
cases.  This  could  happen  if  store  “A”  had  been  leased  10 
years  ago  for  a  25  year  term  at  a  rent  equal  to  the  market  at 
the  time  the  lease  was  written,  but  is  now  equal  to  only  50% 
of  the  rent  which  could  currently  be  obtained.  All  the  owner 
has  to  sell  is  the  right  to  receive  the  rent  reserved  in  the  lease 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  15  years,  plus  the  reversion  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  term,  a  circumstance  which  will  materially 
depress  the  price.  Store  “A”  might  sell  for,  say,  $60,000. 
Store  “B”  was  never  leased,  but  is  in  the  occupation  of  its 
owner  who  can  now  sell  it  with  vacant  possession,  so  that  it 
can  be  rented  at  its  full  current  rental  value.  It  might  sell  for, 
say,  $100,000. 

Both  stores  cost  $50,000  at  the  time  they  were  built  and 
were  assessed  for  the  same  sum,  but  now  they  are  to  be 
re-assessed  at  market  value.  What  does  the  assessor  do? 

The  Act  says  he  must  assess  both  stores  at  market  value  at 
the  price  a  wilting  buyer  would  pay  to  a  willing  seller.  Any 
appraiser  given  these  instructions  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  would  appraise  store  “A”  at  $60,000  and  store  “B”  at 
$100,000. 

How  is  the  assessor  to  follow  the  Act  and  yet  produce 
equal  assessments  on  each  property? 

Frankly,  I  think,  his  position  is  very  difficult.  If  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  Legislature  was  to  produce  equal  assessments  in 
this  kind  of  situation,  it  might  have  given  a  little  more 
thought  to  the  wording  of  its  market  value  definition.  As  it 
stands,  the  definition  is  identical  to  that  in  The  Expropria¬ 
tions  Act.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  owner  of  store 
"A”,  were  it  to  be  expropriated,  would  receive  $60,000  and 
that  the  owner  of  store  "B”  would  receive  $100,000. 

As  I  understand  assessment  law,  it  is  the  owner  who  is  to 
be  assessed  and  stores  “A"  and  “ B ”  ought  therefore  to  be 
valued  for  assessment  purposes  as  they  would  for  expropria¬ 
tion  purposes,  given  the  same  definition. 

The  ‘ secret ’  missing  ingredient  accounting  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  store  “A”  and  store  “B”  is.  of  course, 
the  value  of  the  tenant’s  leasehold  interest  in  store  "A”, 
which  in  these  circumstances  would  be  worth  $40,000. 

Expropriation  law  requires  the  tenant’s  interest  to  be 
valued  separately  and  for  the  tenant  to  be  separately  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  loss  of  his  leasehold. 

The  question  to  be  answered,  therefore,  is  whether  The 
Assessment  Act  as  written  enables  the  assessor  to  value 
against  the  owner,  and  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  owner’s 
interest  the  value  of  the  tenant's  leasehold  interest.  1  find  l 
cannot  answer  that  question,  although  it  might  have  been  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  so  to  have  defined  market  value 
that  the  question  need  not  arise. 

In  the  absence  of  legislative  clarification,  it  seems  the 
question  may  have  to  be  settled  by  judicial  decision.  A 
similar  situation  arose  in  England.  Asa  result  of  rent  con¬ 
trols  it  was  possible  for  two  identical  houses  side  by  side  to 
be  rented  at  completely  different  annual  amounts.  Where 
one  house,  for  example,  had  become  subject  to  rent  control 
in  war  time  at  a  low  rent,  and  the  adjoining  house  had  been 
owner-occupied  and  not  subject  to  control  until  many  years 
later  (usually  the  rent  was  frozen  at  the  rent  current  when 
the  house  was  first  leased),  there  could  be  rents  for  similar 
houses  at  complete  variance.  In  practice  the  rental  pattern  as 
a  result  was  utterly  inconsistent.  Yet  the  Rating  and  Valua¬ 
tion  Acts  required,  as  is  the  practice  in  England,  for  assess¬ 
ments  to  be  made  at  rental  value.  The  courts  had  to  devise 
the  doctrine  of  “ notional ”  value  to  overcome  the  problem 
and  for  many  years  assessors  were  assessing  houses  at  a 
"notional  rent’’,  i.e.,  the  rent  at  which  the  house  could  have 
been  let  but  for  the  control. 

Some  such  solution  may  have  to  be  devised  here  if  my 
fears  are  well-founded. 

Of  course,  it  may  well  have  been  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  intend  identical  properties  to  be  assessed  at  identical 
amounts.  If  this  proposition  should  sound  alarming,  consider 
for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  taxpayer  owning  store  "A”. 
Ten  years  ago  he  probably  would  not  have  written  a  tax 
escalation  clause  in  his  lease.  Lie  might  have  been  prepared 
to  pay  all  the  property  taxes  out  of  the  rental  income  com¬ 
ing  to  him.  Were  the  property  now  to  be  assessed  at  $100,000 
the  resultant  tax  bid  would  become  an  unduly  onerous  bur¬ 
den  because  it  reflects  an  increase  in  value  which  he  cannot 
enjoy — it  is  enjoyed  only  by  his  tenant  whose  leasehold 
interest  has  become  valuable  as  a  result  of  a  rising  market, 
yet  who  has  to  pay  no  part  of  the  increased  tax  burden.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  is  assessed  at  $60,000,  consistent 
with  the  rental  income  he  receives,  he  is  more  equitably 
assessed  and  taxed,  because  his  burden  as  taxpayer  and 
assessed  owner  is  related  to  the  market  value  of  his  interest 
as  owner. 

aspects:  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  concept  of 
‘highest  and  best  use’  is  applicable  in  assessment  valuation? 

Mr.  Young:  An  appreciation  of  highest  and  best  use  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  any  valuation  at  market  value.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  existing  use  is  the  highest  and  best  use.  A  new 


dwelling  in  a  suburban  subdivision  will  usually  have  no  other 
foreseeable  use  and  all  that  is  required  in  its  appraisal  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  price  at  which  comparable  houses  are  sell¬ 
ing.  Similarly  with  a  new  apartment  house  or  a  recently 
developed  shopping  plaza  or  a  modern  industrial  plant  and 
a  wide  variety  of  substantial  building  improvements,  the 
highest  and  best  use  is  likely  to  be  precisely  the  use  for  which 
those  buildings  were  designed.  1  suppose  the  criterion  by 
which  highest  and  best  use  is  to  be  judged  is  whether  the 
development  fully  utilizes  the  potential  of  the  site.  One  can 
normally  assume  that  the  expenditure  on  building  improve¬ 
ments  is  judicious  and  that,  because  land  and  buildings  are 
costly  commitments  of  capital,  careful  consideration  and 
planning  have  been  given  to  their  development,  with  the 
intent  that  the  maximum  benefit  ( usually  economic,  but  not 
always )  will  be  derived  from  the  investment. 

In  considering  the  potential  of  the  site  available  to  be 
developed,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  economic 
factors  which  confer  value,  but  also  to  the  constraints 
affecting  the  character  or  intensity  of  use  which  will  tend  to 
limit  value.  These  constraints  take  the  form  of  zoning  regu¬ 
lations,  official  plan  designations,  and  restrictive  covenants; 
they  may  also  result  from  limited  sewerage  or  water  supply 
capacity  ( or  the  absence  thereof). 

The  problems  which  arise  from  a  consideration  of  highest 
and  best  use  are  those  which  occur  when  the  land  is  not 
developed  to  its  full  potential,  and  when  this  is  found  to  be 
so,  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  cases  with  which  the 
assessor  or  appraiser  will  be  confronted: 

1.  The  case  where  the  building  improvements  contribute 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  is  dictated  by  some  use  other  than  the  present  use. 

2.  The  case  when  the  building  improvements  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  land  value  short  of  its  full  potential. 

In  Case  1  the  buildings  should  clearly  be  ignored  and  may 
even  represent  an  encumbrance,  because  money  will  have  to 
be  spent  on  their  demolition.  In  essence  what  is  involved  is  a 
land  valuation  only,  predicated  upon  redevelopment  to  the 
use  which  confers  that  value.  The  test  to  determine  that  the 
buildings  no  longer  add  value  is  often  made  by  comparing 
the  net  income  produced  by  the  buildings  with  the  income 
which  could  be  earned  by  investing  the  proceeds  from  a  sale 
of  the  site  at  real  estate  returns. 

In  Case  I  the  buildings  produce  a  net  income  less  than  the 
income  which  could  be  produced  from  a  sale  of  the  site  and 
are  soon  likely  to  give  way  to  redevelopment.  Thus  highest 
and  best  use  (but  for  some  alternative  use)  still  decides  the 
value. 

In  Case  2  the  buildings  produce  a  net  income  greater  than 
that  attributable  to  land  value,  and  thereby  add  to  the  value 
of  the  land.  Because  it  would  then  be  relatively  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  buy  than  a  Case  1  property,  it  will  not  be  purchased 
by  a  developer  interested  in  acquiring  the  site  for  redevelop¬ 
ment  (except  when  he  must  buy  it  to  include  in  a  land 
assembly).  In  such  a  situation  a  site  may  be  devoted  to  an 
existing  use,  less  than  highest  and  best  use,  which  will  never¬ 
theless  determine  the  value  of  the  property. 

It  is  in  the  Case  2  situation  that  great  care  has  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  valuation.  There  is  a  whole  range  of  intermediate 
conditions,  from  the  example  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
where  the  existing  improvements  add  marginal  value  to  the 
land,  to  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  where  the  improve¬ 
ments  very  nearly  represent  highest  and  best  use  of  the  site. 

I  could  never  understand  how  assessors,  prior  to  The  Assess¬ 
ment  Act  1968-69,  could  show  a  separate  building  value 
over  and  above  the  land  value,  even  in  those  Case  1  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  buildings  were  of  no  consequence.  There  are 
plenty  of  examples  where  a  municipality  purchased  property 
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either  by  agreement  or  expropriation,  paying  nothing  for  the 
buildings  because  the  value  of  the  land  was  determined  by 
some  higher  and  better  use,  when  at  the  same  time  the 
assessment  roll  in  the  municipal  offices  showed  a  separate 
building  value.  1  wonder  about  building  assessments  in  Case 
2  situations,  especially  if  the  building  value  was  arrived  at 
by  an  assessor  who  leaned  heavily  on  physical  cost  estimates, 
so  that  a  substantial  physical  value  is  ascribed  to  a  building 
which  may  only  marginally  add  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

A  market  value  standard  should  tend  to  eliminate  any 
such  flaws  in  assessment  practice,  but  the  mere  passage  of 
legislation  enacting  a  market  value  definition  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  separated  land  and  building  assessments  has  not 
served  to  remove  these  assessments  from  the  roll  and  cannot 
do  so  until  the  current  provincial  reassessment  is  completed 
in  a  few  years  time. 

Another  consequence  of  a  market  value  standard  and  its 
inherent  reliance  upon  highest  and  best  use  is  its  effect  on 
taxpayers  in  Case  1  situations.  The  business  tenant  of  an 
underimproved  building  is  still  to  have  his  business  assess¬ 
ment  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  real  property  assess¬ 
ment.  In  a  Case  1  situation  the  value  will  be  determined  by 
a  use  other  than  the  present  use.  The  potential  value  is  great 
and  enriches  the  owner,  but  his  tenant  can  in  no  way  share 
in  that  potential.  In  fact  he  must  leave  the  property  before 
the  potential  can  be  enjoyed.  Yet  he  must  pay  business  taxes 
based  on  the  value  of  that  potential.  That  seems  to  me  an 
unfair  result  of  a  market  value  standard. 

aspects:  What  would  be  your  particular  approach  to  esti¬ 
mating  market  value  in  those  markets  where  the  number  of 
sales  is  very  limited  such  as  with  special  properties,  eg. 
unusually  large  factories,  churches,  etc? 

Mr.  Young:  There  are  some  properties  such  as  large  fac¬ 
tories  in  small  towns  and  churches  and  special-purpose 
installations,  like  chemical  plants,  for  which  there  is  a  very 
limited  market.  A  manufacturer  may  build  a  large  plant 
costing  several  million  dollars  in  a  certain  place  because  he 
expects  to  make  money  out  of  the  operation  he  proposes  to 
conduct  there.  He  might  have  chosen  a  small  town,  perhaps 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  authorities,  because  there  is 
a  labour  force  requiring  employment,  or  maybe  because 
there  is  access  to  a  raw  material  required  in  the  process,  or 
because  it  was  strategically  located  with  good  transportation 
to  the  nearest  markets  for  his  product.  But  if,  for  some 
unforeseen  reason,  that  factory  has  to  be  offered  for  sale, 
even  shortly  after  it  was  built  and  still  in  excellent  physical 
condition,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  purchaser  will  be  forthcoming 
who  is  prepared  to  buy  it  at  a  price  commensurate  with  cost. 
It  may  indeed  sell  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  investment 
made  by  the  original  owner,  or  it  might  even  remain  on  the 
market,  unsold,  for  want  of  any  interested  buyers. 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  has  very  recently  been 
faced  with  this  problem  in  the  Office  Specialty  appeal  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  industrial  plant  of  144,000  square  feet  at  Hol¬ 
land  Landing.  Based  on  the  Provincial  Manual,  depreciated 
replacement  cost  was  put  at  $700,000  in  1970.  All  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  in  agreement  that  there  was  little  or  no  evidence 
of  sales  of  comparable  properties  upon  which  to  base  value, 
although  witnesses  for  the  taxpayer  thought  the  subject 
property  would  not  sell  for  more  than  $300,000  if  offered 
for  sale  on  the  market.  The  Board,  pointing  out  that  the 
taxpayer  is  conducting  what  appears  to  be  a  viable  operation 
from  the  property  and  using  it  to  its  fullest  potential,  decided 
that  “ The  company  must  be  included  as  a  potential  pur¬ 
chaser  for  such  property  if  it  were  offered  for  sale.  .  .”  and 
the  problem  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  finding  of  the  Board 
that  replacement  cost  estimates  are  a  reasonable  method  for 


arriving  at  market  value,  when  there  is  inadequate  sales 
evidence. 

1  think  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  in  the  decision  of  the 
Board  to  treat  the  taxpayer  as  a  potential  purchaser  of  his 
own  property.  Under  this  doctrine  he  will  presumably  be 
prepared  to  pay  a  price  equal  to  his  investment  in  the 
property,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  old  concept  of 
‘value  to  the  owner’  under  expropriation  practice,  where  the 
courts  decided  the  owner  was  to  receive  as  compensation 
the  sum  he  would  be  prepared  to  pay  sooner  than  lose  title. 

Since  the  definition  of  market  value  in  The  Assessment 
Act  is  identical  to  the  definition  in  The  Expropriations  Act, 
it  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  see  how  the  Board's 
decision  fares.  If  it  is  sustained  by  the  courts,  we  might  find 
that  The  Expropriations  Act,  designed  to  make  market  value 
the  standard  for  compensation  purposes,  may  still  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  permit  claims  based  upon  value  to  the  owner,  and 
that  The  Assessment  Act  which  was  thought  to  impose  a 
market  value  standard  for  assessments  has  succeeded  only  in 
extending  the  same  principle  to  taxpayers. 

aspects:  According  to  The  Assessment  Act  1968-69,  in 
determining  the  market  value  of  farm  lands  used  only  for 
farm  purposes,  ‘consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  market 
value  of  such  lands  and  buildings  for  farming  purposes 
only.’  Yet  many  appraisers  regard  any  farm  sales  within  50 
miles  of  Toronto  as  unrepresentative  of  land  value  for  farm 
use.  What  principles  do  you  think  should  apply  for  the 
assessment  of  such  farms? 

Mr.  Young:  The  first  essential  of  any  taxation  system  is 
equity;  perhaps  the  second  is  ability  to  pay.  If  the  two  can  be 
combined,  a  fair  taxation  system  results.  The  difficulty  with 
assessments  based  on  market  value  is  that  market  value 
reflects  the  value  of  future  potential.  Thus,  farms  with 
development  potential  on  the  outskirts  of  burgeoning  metro¬ 
politan  areas  sell  for  much  more  than  farm  value.  If  they  are 
assessed  at  market  value  and  the  farmer  is  unable  to  pay 
taxes  based  on  that  assessment  out  of  farm  income,  he  may 
be  driven  from  the  land  long  before  development  actually 
arrives,  with  the  result  that  wide  belts  of  rich  agricultural 
land  close  to  the  populous  markets  they  can  best  serve  will 
be  laid  waste.  In  this  way  a  market  value  system  may  result 
in  equitable  values  but  produce  results  counter  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual  taxpayer. 

The  Assessment  Act  seeks  to  remedy  the  problem  by 
requiring  such  assessments  to  be  made  at  farm  value,  but, 
for  the  reason  posed  in  the  question,  no  evidence  of  farm 
value  exists  in  the  vicinity  or  for  a  very  considerable  distance 
in  any  direction  and  the  assessor  is  driven  to  hypothesis.  He 
may  turn  for  assistance  to  the  probable  agricultural  returns 
to  be  gained  from  efficient  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  he  may 
look  at  the  agricultural  rent  capable  of  being  earned  by  a 
farm.  In  either  case  he  must  capitalize  annual  rental  value 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  market  value.  If  he 
adopts  a  capitalization  factor  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
sales  with  rentals  in  agricultural  areas  where  no  element  of 
development  potential  exists,  he  may  be  able  to  estimate  the 
price  at  which  a  farm  in  an  urbanizing  area  might  have  sold 
if  it  were  limited  to  agricultural  use.  But  the  result  can  never 
be  tested  for  accuracy,  because  the  farm  in  question  (and 
any  other  farm  nearby)  will  never  be  bought  and  sold  on 
that  basis,  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  its  development  for 
urban  purposes  continues  to  affect  the ;  market. 

aspects:  What  are  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  market  value  versus  annual  rental  value  or  capital 
value  in  assessment? 

Mr.  Young:  It  will  be  appreciated  that  market  value 
always  includes  every  element  of  potential  present  and 
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future  worth  which  may  affect  the  land,  whereas  rental 
value  does  not.  "Rent"  is  generally  paid  for  the  present  use 
of  land,  and  excludes  the  potential  which  will  be  enjoyed  by 
the  owner  at  some  future  date.  When  a  farmer  rents  agricul¬ 
tural  land  for  pasture  or  cultivation,  the  rent  he  pays  will  be 
determined  by  agricultural  considerations  alone.  He  does 
not  pay  rent  based  on  future  development  potential  in  which 
he  will  not  share.  Consequently  rent  reflects  present  use, 
whereas  price,  or  market  value,  reflects  highest  and  best  use. 
(This  is  true  of  real  estate  generally.  The  tenant  of  an  aging 
house  on  a  parcel  of  land  suitable  for  redevelopment  for 
some  valuable  urban  use  pays  rent  based  only  upon  the 
annual  value  of  the  house.  As  a  tenant  he  will  not  share  in 
the  future  redevelopment  of  the  property  and  pays  rent  only 
for  his  enjoyment  of  the  present  use). 

Consequently  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  system  of 
assessment  based  on  annual  rather  than  capital  values.  It 
would  preserve  the  same  equity  as  a  market  value  system 
( rental  values  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  market  as 
capital  values)  and  by  disregarding  future  potential  it  bases 
the  system  of  value  on  present  use,  so  that  the  other  criterion 
of  an  acceptable  taxation  system,  namely,  ability  to  pay,  is 
more  fairly  met. 

In  this  way  there  is  no  need  to  enact  special  legislation  for 
a  special  class  of  owners,  namely  farmers,  who  might  other¬ 
wise  suffer  financially,  because  the  annual  value  system 
automatically  restricts  their  tax  burden  to  farm  levels.  In  my 
belief  any  class  of  owner  whose  property  is  more  valuable 
for  some  future  use  is  as  unfairly  taxed  as  the  farmer  when 
assessment  is  based  on  capital  market  values.  Although  he 
will  not  win  as  much  sympathy  as  the  farmer,  the  owner  of 
a  downtown  site  suitable  in  a  few  years  for  development 
with  a  high  rise  building  is  unfairly  taxed  when  the  value  of 
his  property  for  assessment  purposes  is  based  upon  market 
value.  Until  the  time  for  development  is  ripe  he  must  use  the 
land  for  some  “ holding ”  purpose,  usually  parking,  which 
generates,  after  expenses,  little  real  value.  But  he  must  pay 
taxes  on  the  land  at  much  the  same  level  as  nearby  owners 
of  intensively  used  fully  developed  sites,  even  though  as  a 
taxpayer  his  demands  on  municipal  services  are  minimal 
while  the  land  remains  undeveloped.  Would  it  not  be  more 
equitable  under  an  annual  value  system  to  assess  the  land  at 
its  net  rental  value  for  parking,  for  as  long  as  that  use  con¬ 
tinues,  and  at  the  greater  rental  value  it  can  command  as  the 
site  of  a  high  rise  building,  at  such  time  as  it  is  eventually 
developed? 

Under  a  market  value  system,  the  tax  collector  starts  to 
collect  taxes  based  on  the  potential  before  it  is  realized,  even 
though  he  will  eventually  collect  on  the  full  potential  as  well. 
Perhaps  this  is  more  evident  when  the  taxpayer  is  an  elderly 
widow  living  in  the  family  home  on  land  which  has  become 
more  and  more  valuable  due  to  approaching  apartment 
development.  She  is  then  in  the  same  kind  of  bind  as  the 
farmer  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  or  his  widow,  and  ought  not 
to  suffer  a  discrimination,  which  an  annual  value  system 
could  avoid. 

Another  advantage  of  an  annual  value  system  has  to  do 
with  business  assessments.  Although  it  is  axiomatic  that  the 
business  tenant  of  an  underdeveloped  property  pays  rent 
based  only  upon  the  value  of  the  present  use,  when  the 
assessment  against  the  owner  is  made  at  market  value  the 
business  assessment  against  the  business  occupant  is  based 
on  market  value,  with  the  result  that  the  tenant  pays  taxes 
on  a  potential  in  which  he  will  not  share.  But  under  an 
annual  value  system  the  tenant’s  business  assessment  would 
be  directly  related  to  the  value  of  the  present  use  enjoyed 
by  him. 

Whether  or  not  an  annual  value  system  would  solve  more 


problems  than  it  might  create,  it  seems  it  would  effectively 
dispose  of  the  difficulties  contemplated  in  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  because  there  is  evidence  of  the  rental  value  of  farm¬ 
land  in  urban  fringe  areas,  even  though  there  can  be  no 
evidence  of  the  market  value  of  such  land  for  farming 
purposes. 

Which  system  to  use,  annual  value  or  capital  value, 
depends  on  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  real  property 
tax.  Is  it  a  tax  on  ownership  or  a  tax  on  occupation?  The  tax 
in  Ontario  is  historically  regarded  as  a  tax  on  ownership  and 
it  is  the  owner  whose  name  first  appears  on  the  roll  and  who 
bears  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  payment.  But  1  wonder 
if  that  view  is  justified?  The  real  property  tax  is  an  annual 
tax,  just  as  the  income  tax  is  an  annual  tax,  but  levied  on  the 
annual  productivity  of  the  individual.  Would  it  not  follow 
that  an  annual  property  tax  could  more  reasonably  be  levied 
on  the  annual  productivity  of  real  property?  The  income  tax 
collector  does  not  seek  to  tax  the  individual  on  his  future, 
but  as  yet  unrealized  potential  to  increase  his  earnings,  but 
the  real  property  tax  collector  may  do  just  that  when  he 
collects  taxes  based  on  market  value. 

As  real  property  taxes  are  an  annual  tax,  and  the  measure 
of  the  annual  productivity  of  real  property  is  the  annual 
value  of  its  occupation,  perhaps  the  tax  itself  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  occupancy  tax.  Assessment,  in  this  light,  as  an 
assessment  of  the  annual  value  of  occupation  would  then 
logically  be  made  at  rental  values. 

aspects:  Do  you  think  that  the  complexity  of  income 
valuation  methods  and  the  need  for  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  real  estate  financing  reduces  the  usefulness  of  the  income 
approach  in  mass  appraisal  work? 

Mr.  Young:  /  think  it  depends  on  what  you  are  apprais¬ 
ing.  If  we  are  talking  of  fairly  substantial  office  buildings  or 
apartment  houses  or  a  shopping  centre,  the  best  indication 
of  value  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  capitalization  of 
income.  In  fact,  in  downtown  Toronto  where  few  of  the 
larger  office  buildings  have  sold,  a  processing  of  income  is 
essential. 

Assessors  today  could  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  obtain  complete  information  on  every  property  in  a 
particular  class.  They  could  learn  about  the  income  and 
expenses  of  each  and  every  revenue-producing  building  in 
a  municipality  and  fully  analyze  and  compare  operating 
experience  down  to  the  last  detail.  Using  his  right  to  require 
owners  to  furnish  answers  to  a  questionnaire  and  utilizing 
computer  techniques,  the  assessor  should  be  able  to  compare 
accurately  and  instantly  such  things  as  heating  costs,  ana¬ 
lyzed  as  a  percentage  of  gross  income,  or  per  cubic  foot  of 
volume,  or  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  for  all  office  build¬ 
ings  or  all  apartment  buildings  in  a  selected  district.  Where 
buildings  in  that  class  have  sold,  he  can  examine  in  similar 
fashion  the  relationships  between  gross  income  and  price,  or 
net  income  and  price,  and  discover  the  whole  range  of 
investment  yields  revealed  in  any  such  group  of  properties. 
In  order  to  do  this  thoroughly  and  systematically  the  assessor 
should  be  submitting  carefully  designed  questionnaires  to 
the  owners  of  properties  in  the  income-producing  classes, 
requesting  full  documentation  of  the  required  facts.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  assessors  have  been  reluctant  to  do  this;  I  under¬ 
stand,  moreover,  that  the  necessary  regulations  specified  in 
Section  14  of  The  Assessment  Act  1968-69,  entitling  the 
assessor  to  submit  such  questionnaires,  have  yet  to  be 
introduced. 

If  the  assessor  uses  these  tools  he  can,  from  a  great  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge,  apply  himself  to  the  valuation  of 
income-producing  properties.  Frankly,  once  he  has  firmly 
mobilized  his  facts  and  has  the  results  at  his  fingertips,  1 
think  he  may  much  more  easily  value  by  the  income  method 
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than  he  did  in  the  old  days  on  the  basis  of  replacement  or 
reproduction  cost.  Basically,  what  is  required  is  that  the 
assessor  establish  the  rental  value  of  the  premises,  deduct 
operating  expenses  and  capitalize  the  net.  He  must  receive 
audited  statements  for  this  purpose  ( which  he  has  as  much 
business  to  demand  as  the  income  tax  assessor).  In  practice 
he  must  also  establish  whether  the  rent  reserved  in  leases 
represents  a  shortfall  from  rental  value  and,  if  so,  for  how 
long. 

The  question  of  financing,  except  in  comparatively  few 
cases,  is  not  so  terribly  complicated.  Favourable  financing 
certainly  tends  to  favour  a  sale  and  to  influence  price 
upwards,  and  the  reverse  is  true  of  adverse  financing.  But 
the  techniques  for  measuring  the  effect  of  high  and  low 
mortgage  interest  rates  on  value  are  little  different  from  the 
methods  used  for  the  capitalization  of  net  income,  which 


are  widely  understood.  When  the  mortgage  financing  on  a 
particular  property  is  in  keeping  with  current  market  condi¬ 
tions  no  adjustment  on  that  account  will  normally  prove 
necessary. 

If  the  property  to  be  appraised  is  one  of  a  class  which 
frequently  trades  on  the  market,  then  an  estimate  of  value 
based  on  comparable  sales  may  also  be  an  integral  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  valuation  process.  Whether  the  results  of  such  a 
market  analysis  are  of  more  importance  in  the  appraisal 
than  the  income  method  will  depend  on  the  circumstances 
in  each  case. 

It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  it  has  been  said  that  all 
valuations,  even  those  derived  from  a  processing  of  income, 
are  really  market  data  appraisals.  This  is  contended  because 
rented  values  and  the  investment  yields  expected  by  investors 
are  themselves  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  market. 


Book  Review 


Urban  Anaiysis — Readings  in  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

by  Alfred  N.  Page  and  Warren  R.  Seyfried; 

(Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1970,  W.  J.  Gage, 

Scarborough.)  427  pp.  List  Price:  $9.15. 

Urban  Analysis  is  an  excellent  collection  of  articles 
which  considers  various  economic  aspects  of  the  urban 
environment.  The  articles  are  grouped  under  five  general 
headings: 

I  Housing  and  the  Urban  Environment 

II  Economic  Analysis  of  Urban  Housing  Demand 

III  Housing  and  Intra-Urban  Location 

IV  Urban  Housing  and  Racial  Integration 

V  Slums,  Urban  Renewal,  and  Public  Policy 

Particularly  relevant  to  the  assessment  function  is 

Section  II,  which  deals  extensively  with  residential  con¬ 
struction.  Included  are  both  theoretical  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  studies  on  such  subject  matter  as  determinants  of 
residential  construction,  cycles  in  residential  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  inter-relationships  of  these  cyclical  fluctua¬ 
tions  to  business  cycles,  the  mortgage  market  and  the 
demand  for  new  housing.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of 
statistical  data  in  the  form  of  graphs  and  tables,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  American  in  content.  However,  the 
theories  and  cycles  which  are  illustrated  do,  more  or 
less,  pertain  to  the  Canadian  situation. 

Part  V  is  also  of  interest,  as  it  covers  areas  with  which 
assessors  are  constantly  in  contact,  i.e.,  slums,  urban 
renewal  and  public  policy. 

Urban  Analysis,  unfortunately,  is  not  easily  read.  Many 
of  the  papers  are  highly  theoretical  and  statistical,  and 
would  not  make  light  reading  for  a  leisurely  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  would,  however,  be  a  valuable  reference 
book  for  any  assessment  office. 


Urban  Problems — A  Canadian  Reader, 

edited  by  R.  Kreuger  and  R.  Charles  Bryfogle. 
408  pp.  Toronto,  Montreal:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1971.  List  Price:  $5.25. 

Urban  Problems  is  a  collection  of  articles  covering  a 
wide  range  of  urban  phenomena  and  related  problems. 
Topics  include: 

The  Nature  and  Spirit  of  the  City 

Urban  Sprawl 

Urban  Renewal 

New  Towns 

Urban  Transportation 

Housing 

Pollution 

Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
Land  Ownership 

This  book  serves  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  many 
urban  problems  facing  society  today.  The  articles  con¬ 
tain  numerous  illustrations  and  are  generally  short,  with 
many  articles  only  a  page  or  two  in  length.  However,  the 
selected  topics  are  consequently  covered  somewhat 
superficially. 

One  of  the  book’s  strong  points  is  the  manner  in  which 
several  topics  are  handled.  A  paper  (taking  a  particular 
stand)  on  a  chosen  topic  is  presented.  A  second  paper 
is  then  given  advocating  an  opposing  position;  e.g., 
four  articles  deal  with  the  Spadina  Expressway.  This 
approach  is  conducive  to  discussion  and  also  illustrates 
the  many  complexities  involved  in  the  urban  field.  An¬ 
other  major  advantage  is  that  the  content  is  both  up-to- 
date  and  Canadian. 

Of  particular  interest  to  assessors  is  the  article  “Urban 
Fringe  and  Urban  Shadow.”  Russworm,  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  paper,  gives  a  general  overview  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  urban  areas  and  associated  problems,  e.g.,  urban 
sprawl  and  speculation. 

However,  with  growing  public  concern  for  the  quality 
of  our  urban  environment,  Urban  Problems  is  not  only  of 
definite  interest  and  value  to  the  assessment  profession, 
but  also  appeals  to  a  much  wider  audience. 
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The  Assessment  Role  of 


the  Office 


In  each  Regional  Assessment  Office,  there  is  an 
“Office  Manager”  whose  official  duties  are  defined  as 
follows: 

“The  Office  Manager  provides  administrative  services 
for  the  Regional  Assessment  operation  in  the  areas  of 
budget  and  estimates,  accounts  payable,  accountable 
advances,  payroll,  personnel  records,  purchasing  and 
supply,  and  general  support  services”. 

While  this  definition  of  his  duties  is  fairly  simple,  his 
responsibilities  are  quite  varied  and  complex.  A  Man¬ 
ager’s  prime  responsibility  is  to  his  Regional  Commis¬ 
sioner.  To  help  him  discharge  his  varied  duties,  the 
Office  Manager  receives  training  and  some  instruction 
from  the  Administration  and  Finance  Division  at  Head 
Office  and  his  Area  Director. 

The  Head  Office  Administration  and  Finance  Division 
staff  is  separated  into  three  branches:  Accounts,  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Administrative  Services.  These  branches  are 
further  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  specializes 
in  a  particular  area  of  work.  In  the  field,  however,  the 
Office  Manager  must  handle  the  work  covered  by  all 
branches  and  sections.  Hence  he  must  become  an 
expert  in  all  facets  of  the  overall  operation. 

The  Office  Manager  relies  on  three  basic  guides  to  do 
his  job:  first,  the  Office  Manager's  Manual  which  covers 
items  in  a  general  manner;  second,  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Manual  of  Administration;  and  third,  The  Ontario 
Public  Service  Act  which  sets  out  all  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  employees  in  the  Ontario  Government 
Service. 

The  Office  Manager  plays  several  roles.  He  is,  among 
other  things,  a  personnel  officer,  a  supply  supervisor 
and  a  financial  adviser. 

Personnel  Officer 

The  Office  Manager  is  responsible  for  placing  a  new 
employee  on  the  payroll.  Usually  he  will  have  inter¬ 
viewed  the  prospective  candidate  and  cleared  his  quali¬ 
fications  with  the  Personnel  Officer  before  proceeding 
with  the  complex  business  of  documentation.  Then  the 
Office  Manager  determines  the  salary  classification  and 
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group  that  is  most  appropriate,  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
pay.  The  new  employee  must  be  made  aware  of  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  must  also  understand  the 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  addition,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Personnel  Branch,  the  Office  Manager 
is  required  to  render  other  personnel  services  such  as 
conducting  personal  interviews,  advising  on  personal 
problems  and  sitting  in  on  grievance  hearings. 

Supply  Function 

All  employees  must  be  supplied  with  the  tools  and 
equipment  necessary  to  do  their  jobs.  The  Office  Man¬ 
ager  ensures  that  there  are  sufficient  supplies  on  hand 
at  all  times  and  that  the  furniture  and  equipment  are 
kept  in  top  serviceable  condition.  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
has  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  services  avail¬ 
able  within  the  government  and  with  those  of  outside 
suppliers.  As  well,  he  must  ensure  that  the  physical 
condition  of  the  building  is  properly  maintained  to 
provide  a  good  working  environment. 

The  Office  Manager  also  supplies  the  clerical  staff 
required  to  process  the  numerous  reports  and  corres¬ 
pondence  that  evolve  from  day  to  day. 

Financial  Advisor 

The  Office  Manager  must  become  deeply  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  the  estimates  and  in  this  role  he  acts 
as  a  financial  advisor  to  the  Commissioner.  For  example, 
he  must  process  all  travelling  expenses;  this  requires 
that  he  be  familiar  with  travel  expense  regulations  as 
well  as  other  allowable  expenses.  In  addition,  he  is  also 
responsible  for  the  smooth  and  efficient  functioning  of 
his  office’s  payroll.  This  payroll  function  alone  covers  a 
wide  area,  involving  such  items  as  income  tax  regula¬ 
tions,  pensions,  insurance,  attendance  credits,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  the  Office  Manager  (Administrative 
Officer  might  be  a  better  name)  attempts  to  provide  all 
the  necessary  services  for  the  efficient  running  of  the 
office.  His  responsibilities  extend  throughout  the  entire 
operation  and  hence  his  role  is  vital  to  the  assessment 
function. 
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of  the 


Division 


As  of  December  1st,  1971,  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  Assessment  Division  became  effective.  Briefly,  the 
number  of  Area  Offices  has  been  reduced  from  seven  to 
four.  This  was  effected  by  combining  the  Southwestern 
Area  and  the  Grand  River  Niagara  Area  to  form  the 
Western  Ontario  Assessment  Area  based  in  Brantford. 
Further,  the  Lake  Ontario  Area  and  the  Eastern  Area 
were  combined  to  form  the  Eastern  Ontario  Assessment 
Area  based  in  Ottawa.  Also,  the  Central  Area  was  joined 
to  the  Metro  Area  to  form  the  Central  Ontario  Assess¬ 
ment  Area  based  in  Toronto.  The  Northern  Area  remains 
unchanged. 

Within  801  Bay  Street  a  new  position,  Senior  Director  of  Field  Services,  was  created  in 
order  to  co-ordinate  the  four  Assessment  Areas.  The  Quality  Control  Section  of  the  Standards 
Branch  was  transferred  to  the  Senior  Director.  In  addition,  certain  responsibilities  of  the 
Policy  Section  of  the  Standards  Branch  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Executive 
Director. 

The  three  sections  of  the  Education  Branch  were  amalgamated  with  the  remaining  two 
sections  of  the  Standards  Branch  to  form  a  new  Assessment  Standards  Branch.  This  Branch 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  Valuation  and  Assessment  Services.  Under  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  responsibility  for  publication  of  aspects  falls  to  the  Assessment  Services  Section, 
Standards  Branch. 
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Thanking  Mr.  E.  R.  Bailey 

The  editorial  staff  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  E.  R.  Bailey,  former  Director  of  the 
Education  Branch,  for  the  major  role  he  has  played  in  the  production  of  Aspects. 

It  was  Reg  Bailey  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  publication  which  would  provide  a 
vehicle  for  information  and  communication  to  all  Division  personnel.  Aspects  is  the  end 
product  of  that  idea. 

We'll  miss  Reg  Bailey’s  presence  on  the  Editorial  Board.  We  appreciate  the  help  and 
guidance  he  has  offered  us  at  all  times. 
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The  Question  of  School  Support 


While  the  question  of  school  support  has  been  very 
confusing  to  assessors,  it  is  important  that  they  under¬ 
stand  it  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such  support  on 
the  assessment  roll.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  issue. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are  two  elementary 
school  systems — the  public  school  and  the  various 
separate  schools.  These  systems  operate  under  school 
legislation  which  is  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
and  is  constitutionally  guaranteed  under  Section  93  of 
The  British  North  America  Act. 

The  Law 

The  law  in  Ontario,  stated  simply,  requires  all  persons 
other  than  Roman  Catholics  to  support  the  public  school, 
except  where  there  is  a  Protestant  Separate  School  in 
operation.  There  are  a  few  such  school  boards  in  Ontario 
and  they  occur  only  in  municipalities  which  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  Roman  Catholic  and  where  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  are  Roman  Catholics.  Protestants 
living  in  these  municipalities  may  apply  under  section 
5(1 )  of  The  Separate  Schools  Act  to  support  the  separate 
school  instead  of  the  public  school. 

Determination  of  Religion  for 
School  Support 

In  determining  the  religion  of  the  person,  the  assessor 
must  accept  as  prima  facie  evidence  a  declaration  sta¬ 
ting  that  this  person  is  or  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  If, 
however,  the  assessor  knows  personally  that  the  rate¬ 
payer  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  this  is  sufficient  for  placing 
such  a  person  on  the  roll  as  a  separate  school  supporter. 

Option  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Change 
School  Support 

The  Separate  Schools  Act  grants  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ratepayer  a  choice  of  school  system  for  which 
he  wishes  to  be  assessed,  provided  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  is  the  tenant  by  reason  of  occupying  the 
property,  and  lives  within  three  miles  of  a  designated 
centre. 

Different  Parcels  of  Land 

A  ratepayer  may  not  be  assessed  differently  for  dif¬ 
ferent  parcels  of  land  for  which  he  is  liable  for  school 
support.  That  is,  he  cannot  be  assessed  as  a  public 
school  supporter  for  his  place  of  business  and  as  a 
separate  school  supporter  for  his  residence. 

School  Support  for  Tenants  and  Owners 

Normally  an  owner  determines  the  school  support. 
However,  when  property  is  rented,  the  tenant  and  not  the 
owner  determines  school  support.  A  non-occupying 
owner  may  determine  school  support  only  where  a 
property  is  vacant. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  person  listed  as  either 
an  owner  or  tenant  of  a  single  assessable  unit,  all 
assessed  persons  must  be  Roman  Catholic  for  the  sup¬ 
port  to  go  to  the  separate  school.  If  one  person  is  not  a 
Roman  Catholic,  then  the  school  support  for  the  assess¬ 
able  unit  must  be  public.  This  applies  where  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  owned  or  rented  by  a  married  couple  or  a  partner¬ 
ship.  In  cases  where  a  married  couple  have  signed  a 


joint  lease,  they  are  collectively  the  tenants  and  neither 
is  “the”  tenant. 

A  married  couple  wishing  to  support  the  separate 
schools  where  one  spouse  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  may 
do  so  by  making  arrangements  so  that  the  person  who  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  person  who  determines 
school  support. 

Corporations 

A  corporation  has  a  slightly  different  route  to  follow  if 
it  wishes  to  support  the  separate  schools.  Under  section 
64(1)  of  The  Separate  Schools  Act  it  must  file  a  notice  to 
the  clerk  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  has  land,  whether 
it  is  “owner,  tenant,  occupant  or  actual  possessor”,  that 
it  wishes  either  “the  whole  or  any  proportion  of  the 
business  assessment  or  other  assessments  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  ...  to  be  entered,  rated  and  assessed  for  purposes 
of  the  separate  school”.  The  amount  of  assessment  that 
is  assigned  to  the  separate  school  shall  not  bear  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  assessment  than  the 
amount  of  the  stock  or  shares  held  by  Roman  Catholics 
bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  stock  and  shares. 

Some  Significant  Decisions  Re 
School  Support 

1 .  Re  Holmes  and  Stiver  (1934)  O.R.  645  (Court  of  Appeal) 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  person  listed  as  either 
an  owner  or  tenant  of  a  single  assessable  unit,  all 
assessed  persons  must  be  Roman  Catholic  for  the 
support  to  go  to  the  separate  school.  If  one  person  is 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  the  school  support  must  be 
public.  This  applies  whether  a  property  is  owned  or 
rented  by  a  married  couple  or  a  partnership.  Neither 
the  husband  nor  the  wife  individually  constitutes  “the” 
tenant  because  together  they  are  “the”  tenants. 

2.  Wm.  S.  Martin  and  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls 
O.M.B.  File  #N-5009-63.  (1963) 

Where  a  property  is  occupied  by  a  partnership  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the 
partnership  is  “the”  occupant  or  tenant  and  not  the 
individual  partners.  Since  a  partnership  cannot  split 
on  school  support,  the  support  must  go  to  the  public 
school. 

3.  Township  of  Nepean  vs.  Hansen  and  Lynch  (1967) 

2  O.R.  331  (Court  of  Appeal) 

To  avoid  problems  similar  to  those  of  No.  2  (above), 
leases  have  been  entered  into  by  spouses  making 
them  joint  owners.  However,  where  one  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  they  wish  to  be  separate  school  sup¬ 
porters,  they  may  convey  the  lease  for  a  term  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  so  as  to  establish  him  or  her  as  the 
tenant. 

4.  Beno  vs.  The  Township  of  Schreiber,  (1963)  2  O.R.  340 
(Court  of  Appeal)  (1963) 

A  married  couple  wishing  to  support  the  separate 
schools  where  one  spouse  is  not  Roman  Catholic  may 
do  so  by  vesting  the  ownership  of  the  property  solely 
in  the  Roman  Catholic. 

5.  Conacher  vs.  The  City  of  Hamilton  (1959) 

County  Court — unreported 

Those  people  described  as  Greek  Catholics  are  to  be 
considered  Roman  Catholics  if  they  so  choose  and 
“Other”  if  they  reply  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
Roman  Catholic. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 

aspects  is  compiling  a  series  of  lists  of  articles  designed  to  interest  and  inform  assessors.  Most  of  these  articles 
are  available  in  published  form  in  various  assessment  or  appraisal  journals,  and  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the 
offices  of  either  the  Regional  Commissioners  or  Area  Directors. 


I.  General 

ANGER,  H.  D.  and 
HONSBERGER,  J.  D„ 

ANGER,  W.  H., 

Canadian  Law  of  Real  Property,  Canada  Law  Book  Co.,  Toronto,  1959. 

Anger's  Digest  of  Canadian  Law,  Carswell  and  Co.,  1970. 

II.  Easements 

ANGER,  W.  H„ 

Summary  of  Canadian  Commercial  Law,  18th  Ed.,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Toronto,  1962. 

BAKER,  P.  V., 

BURROUGHS  &  CO.  LTD., 

Megarry's  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  4th  Ed.,  Stevens  and  Son  Ltd.,  1969. 
‘Real  Property  Law’  Canadian  Encyclopedic  Digest  (Ontario),  Second  Ed.,  Vol.  18, 
Toronto,  1960. 

CARSWELL  CO.  LTD., 
INSTITUTE  OF 

MUNICIPAL  ASSESSORS 

OF  ONTARIO 

KNOX,  E.  R„ 

Assessment  and  Taxation,  1965. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  Technical  Bulletin,  No.  4. 

A  Guide  to  Real  Estate  Forms  and  Procedures,  Butterworth  &  Co.,  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Toronto,  1969. 

LAND  SURVEYS  SECTION 
ONT.  DEPT.  HIGHWAYS 
LASKIN,  B., 

LUSK,  H..F., 

Precis  on  Real  Property  Law,  1961. 

Cases  and  Notes  on  Land  Law,  Revised  Ed.,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1964. 

Law  of  the  Real  Estate  Business,  Revised  Ed.,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood, 
Illinois,  1965. 

MANNING,  H.  E„ 

McKAY,  W.  S„ 

MENDES  DA  COSTA,  D„ 
and  HEFFERSON,  D.  E„ 
ROGERS,  1.  MacF., 

Assessment  and  Rating,  4th  Ed.,  Canada  Law  Book  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1962. 
The  Assessor's  Guide,  The  Municipal  World,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  1962. 

Materials  on  Property,  1970-71  Ed.,  Parts  II  and  III,  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of 
Toronto. 

‘Assessment  and  Taxation’,  in  Canadian  Encyclopedic  Digest  (Ontario),  Burroughs 
Co.,  Toronto,  1960. 

SWARTZ,  E.  E„ 

Procedures  for  the  Legal  Secretary,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Toronto,  1970. 

BOETTCHER,  L.  D„ 

‘Appraisal  of  Flowage  Easements’,  in  E.  J.  Friedman,  ed.,  Encyclopedia  of  Real 
Estate  Appraising,  Prentice-Hall,  1968. 

BURROUGHS  &  CO.  LTD., 
CRAWFORD,  C.  0., 

‘Easements’,  Canadian  Encyclopedic  Digest,  2nd  edition,  Vol.  12,  Toronto,  1960. 
‘Appraisal  of  Rights  of  Way  and  Easements’  in  E.  J.  Friedman,  ed.,  Encyclopedia  of 
Real  Estate  Appraising,  Prentice-Hall,  1968. 

LUSKIN,  B„ 

‘Enhancing  and  Limiting  the  Use  of  Land:  Benefits  and  Burdens  through  Covenants, 
Easements  and  Profits’  in  Cases  and  Notes  on  Land  Law,  Rev.  Ed.  1964,  University 
of  Toronto  Press. 

III.  Mortgages 
BURROUGHS  &  CO.  LTD., 

‘Mortgages’,  Canadian  Encyclopedic  Digest  (Ontario),  Second  Ed.,  Vol.  14,  Toronto, 
1960. 

HIGGENBOTTOM,  F.  K„ 

‘Mortgages’,  Recent  Developments  in  Real  Estate  Law,  Special  Lectures  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Law  Society,  1970. 

IV.  Registration 

HEARST,  W.  1., 

PRIDDLE,  R.  E„ 

Title  Searching  Under  the  Registry  Act,  Second  Ed.,  Queen’s  Printer,  Toronto,  1964. 
‘New  Requirements  and  Procedures  in  Land  Titles  and  Registry  Offices’,  Recent 
Developments  in  Real  Estate  Law,  Special  Lectures  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,  1970. 

VANDER  SCHELDE,  S„ 

Written  Descriptions  of  Land,  Department  of  Justice,  Toronto,  1970. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

Aspects  is  published  quarterly,  in  the  fall,  winter,  summer  arid  spring.  It  is 
distributed  without  charge  to  all  assessors  and  students  of  assessment  adminis¬ 
tration.  interested  persons  outside  the  Assessment  Division  may  be  placed  on 
Aspects’  mailing  list  on  request. 


POLICY 

Contributions  and  correspondence  are  welcome.  Address  all  manuscripts  and 
inquiries  to  the  Advisory  Committee  member. in  your  Area  or  directly  to  the  Editor, 
Assessment  Standards  Branch,  Assessment  Division,  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  801  Bay  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Aspects  reserves  the  right  to  make  editorial  changes  in  articles  submitted. 
Unless  otherwise  arranged,  manuscripts  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate.  Articles 
should  not  exceed  twenty-five  typewritten,  double-spaced  pages. 
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